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SECURITY  CHALLENGES  POSED  BY  CHINA 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  National  Security, 
Washington,  DC,  Wednesday,  March  20,  1996. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:37  a.m.,  in  room 
2118,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Floyd  D.  Spence  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  CHAIRMAN,  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

I  want  to  welcome  our  witnesses  this  morning  to  our  hearing  on 
the  security  challenges  posed  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

As  we  sit  here  this  morning,  the  sound  of  Chinese  artillery  fire 
is  audible  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  Chinese  helicopters  are  landing  on 
school  playgrounds,  and  Chinese  Premier  Le  Peng  has  warned  the 
United  States  Navy  to  stay  out  of  international  waters  in  the 
strait. 

So  today's  hearing  is  particularly  timely  as  the  United  States 
finds  itself  in  a  period  of  turmoil  in  its  relations  with  China. 

However,  the  committee's  interests,  focus,  and  responsibility 
transcend  the  immediate  Taiwan  crisis.  Our  larger  goal  has  to  be 
to  build  a  more  comprehensive  framework  for  understanding  the 
national  security  implications  of  an  evolving  China. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  national  security  strategy  or  the  defense 
planning  and  recommended  spending  in  support  of  that  strategy 
adequately  addresses  the  challenges  posed  by  China  to  our  regional 
and  global  security  interests  as  we  head  into  the  21st  century.  In 
fact,  China's  recent  saber-rattling  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  is  merely 
the  most  recent  in  a  series  of  troubling  actions  taken  by  Beijing. 

For  example,  in  October  1994,  the  United  States  Navy  chased 
back  to  its  base  a  Chinese  nuclear  submarine  that  had  been  shad- 
owing the  carrier,  Kitty  Hawk,  in  international  waters.  China 
warned  that  the  next  time  that  such  a  situation  arose,  it  would 
shoot  to  kill. 

Last  February,  the  Chinese  Navy  secretly  constructed  a  military 
facility  complete  with  satellite  communications  gear,  air  defenses, 
and  a  docking  pier  for  Chinese  frigates  on  the  aptly-named  Mis- 
chief Reef  in  the  South  China  Sea,  inside  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  Philippines. 

The  Chinese  have  also  sold  M-l  ballistic  missiles  capable  of  car- 
rying nuclear  warheads  and  ring  magnets  for  use  in  the  uranium 
enrichment  process  to  Pakistan. 

(l) 


The  Chinese  have  also  sold  cruise  missile  technology  and  chemi- 
cal weapons  production  equipment  to  Iran. 

The  sales  are  clearly  inconsistent  with  a  number  of  arms  control 
and  nonproliferation  regimes,  including  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime,  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention,  and  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

And  last  July,  China  initiated  military  exercises  designed  to  in- 
timidate Taiwan  in  advance  of  this  week's  elections.  These  exer- 
cises have  featured  ballistic  missile  tests  and  demonstrations  of 
China's  growing  power  projection  capabilities. 

This  disturbing  pattern  is  especially  worrisome  when  placed  in 
the  context  of  a  rapidly  modernizing  Chinese  economy,  an  economy 
with  an  annual  GDP  of  $3  trillion  today  and  an  expected  GDP  of 
$7  trillion  by  the  year  2020. 

The  pattern  is  also  troubling  when  considered  in  the  context  of 
Chinese  military  modernization  and  impending  political  and  ideo- 
logical crises. 

While  it  is  premature  to  declare  China  either  a  great  power  or 
a  global  threat,  China's  economic  and  military  potential  should 
nevertheless  give  us  cause  to  ask  some  very  basic  questions  today 
about  the  implications  for  our  Nation  of  where  China  is  heading  to- 
morrow. 

For  instance,  we  need  to  better  understand  what  are  Beijing's 
strategic  goals?  What  kind  of  regional  and  world  order  do  China's 
leaders  envision?  How  will  China's  national  security  and  military 
strategies  evolve,  and  how  can  Western  and  Asian  democracies  in- 
fluence this  evolution?  What  military  capabilities  do  the  Chinese 
have  today,  and  what  force  might  they  have  in  the  future  to  exe- 
cute such  strategies? 

As  we  seek  answers  to  these  questions,  we  need  to  keep  an  even 
more  fundamental  question  in  mind:  How  might  Chinese  goals, 
strategies,  and  military  forces  come  into  conflict  with  American 
goals,  strategies,  and  military  forces  or  those  of  our  allies? 

Asia  is  a  vital  region  both  economically  and  strategically.  In  ar- 
guing the  administration's  case  for  deployment  of  United  States 
troops  to  Bosnia,  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  invoked  the  spec- 
tre of  this  century's  world  wars.  But  we  should  not  forget  that  for 
the  United  States  World  War  II  began  in  the  Pacific  with  an  attack 
by  a  regional  power  anxious  to  secure  what  it  viewed  as  its  own 
sphere  of  influence. 

Asia  is  the  home  of  the  world's  fastest  developing  economies.  Chi- 
na's growth  mirrors  what  is  occurring  throughout  the  region  in 
countries  such  as  Taiwan,  Singapore,  Thailand,  and  Korea.  It  is  a 
region  where  democracy  and  individual  liberty  are  taking  new 
roots.  It  is  also  a  region  blessed  by  a  state  of  relative  peace.  This 
prosperity  and  stability,  however,  is  linked  in  large  part  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  act  as  the  guarantor  of  regional  security. 

While  our  regional  allies  certainly  contribute  mightily  to  main- 
taining regional  security,  they  continue  to  look  to  America  as  a  na- 
tion with  global  interests  and  as  an  essential  political,  economic, 
and  military  influence  throughout  the  region.  If  we  falter,  our 
Asian  allies  will  look  elsewhere  and  likely  further  rearm  them- 
selves in  the  process. 


The  situation  in  Taiwan  has  once  again  turned  the  spotlight  on 
America.  All  of  Asia  is  watching  us  to  see  how  we  deal  with  the 
Chinese. 

I  hope  our  hearing  today  will  help  the  committee  to  begin  build- 
ing a  broader  understanding  of  China,  so  that  we,  in  turn,  can  bet- 
ter understand  and  appreciate  our  interests  and  role  in  the  region, 
both  today  and  in  the  future. 

To  help  us  start  down  this  road,  we  have  before  us  today  the 
Honorable  James  Lilley,  former  United  States  Ambassador  to 
China  and  current  director  of  Asian  Policy  Studies  at  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute;  Dr.  Arthur  Waldron,  senior  fellow  at  the 
Naval  War  College;  Dr.  Ronald  Montaperto  of  the  National  Defense 
University;  and  Dr.  David  Lampton  of  the  National  Committee  on 
United  States-China  Relations. 

Gentlemen,  I  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Dellums  will  not  be  able  to  come  today,  and  I  recognize  Mr. 
Montgomery  for  any  remarks  he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dellums  would  like  to  be  here,  but  because  of  the  conflict, 
he  cannot  make  it.  He  has  a  full  statement  that  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record  as  his  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Dellums  follows:] 


Opening  Comments 

Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Ranking  Democrat 

House  National  Security  Committee 

Hearing  on  China 

March  20, 1996 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  join  with  you  in  welcoming  today's  witnesses  to  the  Committee's 
inquiry  into  the  developments  in  China.  I  look  forward  to  the  contribution 
that  they  can  make  to  understanding  China's  total  modernization  program, 
including  both  its  economic  and  military  modernization  efforts. 

Clearly  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  PRC,  is  an  important 
nation  to  the  United  States.  Presidents  since  President  Richard  Nixon  have 
concluded  that  it  is  in  U.S.  national  security  interests  to  have  positive 
relations  with  the  PRC,  and  to  engage  with  them  in  an  effort  to  create  both 
global  and  regional  security.  Notwithstanding  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  it  is 
this  Member's  view  that  U.S.  national  security  interests  continue  to  compel 
us  to  engage  the  PRC  in  the  effort  to  achieve  stability  in  potentially  an  even 
more  volatile  era. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  obviously  the  case  that  the  PRC  has  undertaken 
actions  that  do  not  contribute  to  such  stability.  Their  sales  of  nuclear 
weapons  production  technology  and  their  willingness  to  sell  missile 


technology  are  troubling.  PRC  saber  rattling  against  Taiwan  is  troubling. 
And,  the  PRC  military  modernization  program  at  least  raises  questions 
about  its  impact  upon  stability  in  the  Western  Pacific  region. 

We  must  focus  as  a  government  on  how  best  to  promote  peace, 
security  and  stability  in  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific.  These  are  our 
national  security  interests  in  the  region,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  PRC  will  be  a 
partner  or  an  adversary  in  achieving  those  interests. 

Because  the  developments  I  refer  to  above  impact  on  these  interests, 
we  must  analyze  each  of  them  with  an  eye  toward  finding  the  best  method 
for  resolving  the  problem  in  favor  of  the  peace,  security  and  stability  that 
we  seek. 

With  regard  to  the  current  crisis  in  Taiwan,  we  should  proceed  with 
caution  and  a  resolute  determination  to  return  the  question  of  Taiwan's 
status  to  the  negotiating  table.  We  have  played  a  role  for  nearly  two 
decades  now  in  seeking  to  provide  the  military  balance  between  Taiwan  and 
the  PRC  that  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  able  to  conclude  this  question 
through  negotiations.  Recent  events  have  charged  the  atmosphere;  the  U.S. 
strategy  should  be  to  eliminate  that  charged  environment  —  not  contribute  to 
it.  We  should  avoid  needless  provocation  and  we  should  seek  to  downplay 


any  military  aspect  of  this  crisis.  It  is  surely  not  in  our  national  security 
interest  —  near-term  or  far-term  ~  to  engage  with  the  PRC  in  a  military 
battle  over  Taiwan. 

With  regard  to  PRC  military  modernization,  we  should  continue  the 
efforts  to  develop  transparency  of  defense  planning  and  operations. 
Military-to-military  contacts,  strategies  for  defense  conversion  and  other 
engagement  can  reduce  regional  anxiety.  In  addition,  when  such  measures 
are  reciprocal  they  may  change  the  view  from  the  PRC  as  to  the 
requirements  they  must  field  to  meet  their  perceived  national  security 
strategy.  In  other  words,  we  should  work  carefully  and  constructively  to 
prevent  a  regional  arms  race  from  being  launched  and  then  from  spiraling 
out  of  control. 

Finally,  we  should  continue  to  seek  every  avenue  possible  to  secure 
PRC  commitment  to  non-proliferation  efforts.  Surely  it  cannot  be  in  the 
PRC's  interests  in  the  region  to  see  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Our  strategy  must  be  fixed  on  helping  them  to  see  their  own 
self-interest  in  restraint  and  then  enlisting  them  in  the  global  effort  for  arms 
and  technology  control. 


There  are  many  other  issues  on  the  table  that  affect  this  inquiry  but 
which  belong  more  properly  before  other  committees.  Having  said  that,  let 
me  conclude  by  offering  one  additional  substantive  point. 

As  I  noted  in  our  hearing  with  Defense  Secretary  William  Perry  and 
Joint  Chiefs  Chairman  General  John  Shalikashvili:  We  have  long  had  a 
strategy  to  deter  China  from  using  its  nuclear  weapons  arsenal  against  the 
United  States.  That  strategy  has  existed  through  several  administrations  of 
both  parties.  It  is  no  less  a  valid  strategy  today  than  it  was  over  the  past  two 
decades;  and  it  is  a  far  better  strategy  than  pursuing  a  national  missile 
defense  program  as  has  been  suggested  by  some. 

With  those  comments  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  from  our 
witnesses  today  and  I  look  forward  to  their  views  on  these  important  issues. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  begin  with  Dr.  Lilley — Ambassador 
Lilley;  I  am  sorry. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  R.  LILLEY,  DIRECTOR,  ASIAN  POLICY 
STUDIES,  THE  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTE,  AND 
FORMER  AMBASSADOR  TO  CHINA 

Ambassador  Lilley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  the  fundamental  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  status  quo 
power  facing  a  nonstatus  quo  power.  The  United  States  is  trying 
to  maintain  stability  and  security  in  the  area;  China  is  gradually 
trying  to  change  the  groundrules. 

I  think  specifically  China's  attempt  right  now  in  Taiwan  is  to  use 
military  means  to  affect  the  political  objectives.  It  has  a  five  point 
agenda:  First,  to  change  United  States  policy  on  Taiwan;  second, 
to  influence  the  domestic  political  process  in  Taiwan;  third,  to  iso- 
late Taiwan  internationally;  fourth,  to  divert  its  own  people  to  a 
form  of  strident  nationalism;  and  fifth,  to  get  the  United  States  to 
pressure  Taiwan  into  political  unification  talks  with  China. 

The  Chinese  do  telegraph  their  punches  fairly  clearly.  It  is  not 
the  arcane  country  that  many  of  us  think. 

To  change  United  States  policy  toward  Taiwan,  they  have  been 
quite  specific.  They  want  us  to  limit  arms  sales,  and  they  probably 
want  us  to  terminate  them. 

They  want  us  to  curtail  high-level  visits  and  exchanges,  and  they 
want  our  cooperation  in  combatting  Taiwan's  search  for  inter- 
national legitimacy,  especially  its  desire  to  join  the  United  Nations. 

I  think  in  terms  of  domestic  politics  in  Taiwan,  China  seeks  to 
foreclose  the  independence  option,  which  is  foreclosed  already;  to 
begin  unification  talks  on  its  own  terms;  and  to  discredit  President 
Lee  Teng-hui  and  reduce  his  capability  to  govern.  It  supports  the 
prounification  party  in  Taiwan,  and  it  seeks  to  increase  its  power 
base. 

The  Chinese  track  record  of  having  minor  wars  on  its  periphery 
is  quite  basic  to  its  strategy,  right  from  the  beginning.  But  this  was 
reaffirmed  in  1985  when  they  moved  from  dealing  with  one  major 
threat  in  the  north,  namely  the  Soviet  Union,  to  concentrating  on 
fighting  small  wars  on  their  periphery. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  since  the  beginning,  but  more  re- 
cently it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  seizure  of  Mischief  Reef  in 
1985  from  the  Philippines,  the  incursion  into  Vietnam  in  1979,  the 
seizing  of  the  Paracels  Islands  in  the  South  China  Sea  in  1974, 
seizing  territory  from  India  in  1962,  and  attacking  Quemoy  in 
1958. 

What  compounds  the  current  situation  in  China,  I  think  it  is 
going  through  a  wrenching  leadership  transition,  a  major  shifting 
of  tectonic  plates  in  China.  It  is  going  from  a  second-generation  to 
a  third-generation  leadership,  from  revolutionary  to  pragmatic, 
from  agriculture  to  industry,  from  rural  to  urban. 

It  is  also  facing  regional  pulls  against  central  control,  which  is 
a  major  threat  in  terms  of  China's  concept  of  itself. 

It  has  expressed  its  deep  concern  about  the  spiritual  pollution  of 
the  United  States,  bourgeois  liberalization,  which  means  the  intro- 
duction of  democratic  processes  into  China.  It  says  it  does  not  want 


to  become  another  Russia  or  Yugoslavia,  affected  by  American  at- 
tempts to  change  their  structure. 

It  has  gone  to  jingoistic  nationalism,  and  it  is  using  the  term, 
"sacred  sovereignty,"  on  issues  such  as  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  to 
arouse  the  public,  and  this  has  been  partially  successful. 

I  think  given  these  fears,  which  border  on  paranoia  at  times, 
there  has  also  been  misleading  handling  and  misdirection  of  policy 
by  the  United  States,  China,  and  Taiwan,  which  has  exacerbated 
the  existing  condition. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  series  of  moves  which  I  think 
have  increased  the  tension.  The  Taiwan  Policy  Review  in  1994  was 
a  hypocritical  joke.  The  inept  handling  of  President  Lee  Teng-hui's 
trip  to  the  United  States  in  1995  was  actually  almost  designed  to 
provoke  China. 

The  worst  thing,  though,  was  his  handling  in  1994  when  we  tried 
to  block  him  from  landing  in  Hawaii  initially,  which  enraged  the 
Taiwanese,  which  enraged  Congress  and  the  American  public.  This 
mishandling  has  compounded  the  difficulty  because  it  has  raised 
real  hostility  to  China. 

I  think  also  in  the  area  of  proliferation,  the  mishandling  of  the 
Milky  Way,  accused  of  carrying  chemical  precursors  to  the  Middle 
East  and  finding  nothing  when  we  humiliated  China  by  demanding 
to  board  the  ship,  undercut  our  whole  antiproliferation  program. 

The  Chinese  concluded  that  we  really  were  not  serious  about 
China  policy,  and  when  we  were,  we  mishandled  it.  Therefore  they 
concluded  that  pressure  worked,  and  they  would  turn  the  pressure 
on. 

The  Chinese  were  not  immune  from  mistakes.  They  did  little 
when  President  Lee  Teng-hui  visited  Singapore,  Thailand,  Indo- 
nesia, and  the  Philippines  in  1994,  all  of  whom  recognize  China, 
and  in  each  instance  he  met  with  the  Chief  of  State.  He  did  not 
even  meet  a  Federal  janitor  in  the  United  States,  and  they  yanked 
their  ambassador. 

The  move  on  Mischief  Reef  was  a  miscalculation.  It  got  the 
ASEAN  countries  up  in  arms.  The  United  States  took  a  strong  po- 
sition on  the  Stratlys,  and  China  backed  off.  Taiwan,  in  turn, 
pushed  the  envelope  very  hard,  aggressive  open  lobbying  at  the 
United  Nations,  defiant  statements  on  Taiwan's  identity,  and  a  po- 
litical focus  at  times  in  variance  with  its  economic  interests  in 
China. 

There  is  every  reason  for  Taiwan  to  want  greater  international 
legitimacy  and  acceptance,  but  its  quest  was  handled  in  ways  to 
undermine  its  stable  economic  relationship  with  China  and  to  chal- 
lenge more  openly  China's  fundamental  principles  of  unity  and  sov- 
ereignty. 

What  do  we  do  about  this  situation? 

First  of  all,  I  think  Secretary  Perry's  recent  strong  statements, 
backed  by  his  movement  of  substantial  naval  forces  into  the  Tai- 
wan area,  were  good  first  moves.  But  this  is  a  prolonged  confronta- 
tion. We  have  to  keep  up  our  forward  presence. 

Second,  I  think  we  have  to  point  out  to  China  very  clearly  the 
negative  aspects  of  carrying  out  military  adventurism.  If  they  do 
this,  Taiwan  will  get  antimissile  defense.  We  will  have  to  start 
talking  about  it  very  seriously  And  this  is  an  absolute  anathema 
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to  China.  They  have  spoken  out  against  this  as  first-strike  capabil- 
ity; they  are  very  concerned. 

But  if  you  carry  out  missile  tests  right  near  Taiwan  with  the  M- 
9,  which  is,  of  course,  nuclear-capable,  you  set  off  a  chain  reaction, 
which  is  exactly  what  they  do  not  want. 

You  recall  that  in  Desert  Storm  the  Japanese  kicked  in  $13  bil- 
lion to  help  us.  Each  of  the  countries  in  Asia  that  are  under  a  mis- 
sile threat — Korea,  Japan,  Taiwan — are  very  rich  countries.  We  are 
having  real  problems  financially  in  developing  antimissile  defense. 
If,  in  fact,  this  kind  of  missile  gamesmanship  keeps  up,  they  are 
going  to  accelerate  the  process  of  considering  this,  which  is  exactly 
what  they  do  not  want,  and  they  have  telegraphed  their  punches 
on  that. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  they  are  asking  for  the  United  States 
to  be  deployed  in  greater  force.  They  are  asking  for  a  speeded-up 
United  States  relationship  with  Taiwan  in  the  security  field,  and 
they  are  looking  toward,  let  us  say,  an  arms  buildup  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

They  will  disrupt  the  whole  economic  miracle  in  Asia  through 
interfering  with  international  sealanes  and  air  routes.  They  have 
been  told  this  by  Singapore;  they  have  been  told  this  by  Korea;  and 
they  have  been  told  this  by  Japan:  You  are  upsetting  the  whole  sit- 
uation in  Asia;  we  have  had  a  brilliant  time  building  up  our  eco- 
nomic miracle,  and  this  is  upsetting  it. 

China  wants  none  of  these  things  to  happen.  But  if  they  keep  up 
their  military  attempts,  these  things  will  kick  in. 

I  think,  as  Secretary  Perry  said  today  in  rather  straightforward 
terms:  We  are  the  seapower  in  the  Pacific.  China  is  not  a  seapower. 
This  is  not  the  early  Ming  Dynasty  when  they  had  the  biggest 
ships  in  the  world.  This  is  the  20th  century  going  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. We  have  a  clear  comparative  advantage  on  the  sea,  and 
China  should  remember  that. 

We  have  to  discredit  the  militant  wing  in  China  that  is  thinking 
up  these  schemes.  They  are  claiming  that  diplomatic  and  political 
processes  did  not  work  in  1994,  and  they  were  defied  by  the  visit 
of  President  Lee  Teng-hui  to  the  States,  by  various  other  threats 
against  their  so-called  face. 

But  it  still  is  necessary  for  us  to  give  the  Chinese  a  clear  mes- 
sage that  military  adventurism  does  not  work,  because  if  they 
think  it  does,  they  will  keep  using  it.  And  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  make  this  message  clear  to  China,  because  there  are 
forces  that  favor  economic  development. 

It  is  quite  clear  in  the  past  that  China  has  made  pragmatic  deci- 
sions when  faced  with  a  clear  cost/benefit  arrangement.  In  Desert 
Storm,  in  Cambodia,  in  Korea,  they  went  with  the  winner;  they  do 
not  go  with  the  loser.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are  measures 
that  we  should  study  very  carefully  in  arranging  an  incentive/dis- 
incentive package  and  a  face-saving  way  out. 

I  still  think  there  is  much  room  for  maneuver,  as  we  have  ma- 
neuvered in  the  past  12  years  between  China's  basic  principles  of 
unity  and  sovereignty  and  our  basic  principles  of  democracy  and 
free  market. 
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They  do  not  mess  with  ours.  They  do  not  threaten  democracy  or 
try  to  disrupt  free  markets.  And  we  stand  with  a  one  China  policy. 
Then  we  can  work  out  an  arrangement. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  China  and  the  United  States  must  work 
very  closely — I  have  just  come  back  from  South  Korea — to  solve 
that  terrible  problem  in  North  Korea.  It  is  very  dangerous,  as  Gen- 
eral Luc  has  pointed  out.  You  face  a  situation  where  you  could 
have  implosion  in  terms  of  the  regime  collapsing  violently  or  turn- 
ing to  external  means  to  desperately  strike  out  at  their  neighbor. 

China  and  the  United  States  are  both  very  important  in  contain- 
ing North  Korea,  and  we  have  to  work  together  on  this.  We  have 
got  to  have  high-level  talks  soon  on  military  transparency.  We  have 
to  discuss  candidly  our  perception  of  Chinese  military  buildup  and 
power  projection  and  the  so-called  United  States  containment  pol- 
icy. 

Our  focus  should  be,  as  it  has  been,  on  confidence-building  meas- 
ures, defense  conversion,  and  prevention  of  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

China  and  Taiwan  should  be  encouraged  in  their  bilateral  talks 
to  continue  their  broad  economic  interaction  and  work  out  arrange- 
ments based  on  their  economic  interests.  The  United  States  has  to 
be  forward-deployed,  especially  on  the  seas,  a  constant  reminder 
that  there  is  a  no-force  option.  China  should  adhere  to  the  Manila 
Declaration  on  Peaceful  Resolution  on  Conflicts  in  the  area,  and 
the  United  States  has  to  rebuild  Taiwan's  confidence  in  the  United 
States-Taiwan  relationship.  American  bureaucrats  have  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  try  to  push  Taiwan  around  and  gratuitously  in- 
sult it.  This  may  make  them  feel  important,  but  it  gets  little  done. 

Finally,  let  me  just  make  one  or  two  points. 

The  China  market  is  very  important  to  the  United  States.  We 
have  to  stay  engaged  in  this  market.  But  let  me  just  remind  you 
of  one  or  two  facts. 

In  1994,  Taiwan  bought  from  the  United  States  about  twice  as 
much  as  China  did,  $18  billion  whereas  China  imported  8.5.  In 
1995,  Taiwan  bought  $20.7  billion  from  the  United  States;  the 
PRC,  $11.7  billion.  Taiwan  has  a  deficit  of  $9  billion  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  trade;  China's  is  $33.8  billion. 

But  remember  this,  too,  that  PRC-Taiwan  trade,  despite  all  the 
missiles,  all  the  rhetoric,  all  the  gong-banging  Chinese  opera  that 
went  on  in  1995,  their  trade  was  up  27  percent. 

Finally,  Taiwan  is  a  major  actor  in  Asia.  It  is  a  leading  investor 
in  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Vietnam,  and  Malaysia.  It  is  an  eco- 
nomic player  of  great  importance.  Anything  that  upsets  the  eco- 
nomic miracle  of  Asia  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  all  of  the  coun- 
tries in  Asia  and  to  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Lilley  follows:] 
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The  current  imbroglio  off  Taiwan,  centered  on  China's  use  of  military 
flamboyance,  threat  and  intimidation,  is  rooted  in  China's  concept  of  itself  as  a  rising 
world  power.  It  is  also  consistent  with  its  military  strategy  outlined  in  1 985  to  enable 
itself  to  fight  limited  wars  on  its  periphery  against  weaker  powers.  China  is  in  effect  a 
non-status  quo  power,  with  a  thriving  economy  and  an  increasingly  powerful  military 
machine  with  which  it  is  trying  to  change  the  ground  rules  in  Asia.  Its  1 992  NPC  law 
on  extended  sovereignty  (my  word)  is  a  clear  and  specific  example  of  this.  In  this 
current  situation  in  Taiwan,  China's  basic  motives  are: 

-  to  change  U.S.  policy  towards  Taiwan 

-  to  influence  the  domestic  political  process  in  Taiwan 

-  to  isolate  Taiwan  internationally 

-  to  divert  its  people  to  a  form  of  strident  nationalism 

-  to  get  the  U.S.  to  pressure  Taiwan  into  political  unification  talks  with  China 

First:  To  change  U.S.  policy  towards  Taiwan:  China  wants  the  U.S.  to  agree  to 
further  limit  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  and  in  fact  to  terminate  them.  It  wants  high  level 
visits  and  exchanges  curtailed  and  it  seeks  U.S.  cooperation  in  combating  Taiwan's 
search  for  international  legitimacy  -  especially  its  desire  to  join  the  U.N. 

Second:  Influencing  Taiwan's  domestic  politics:  China  wants  Taiwan  to 
foreclose  the  Independence  options  and  to  begin  unification  talks  on  China's  terms  at 
an  authoritative  level.  It  seeks  to  discredit  President  Lee  Teng-hui  and  reduce  his 
capability  to  govern.    It  supports  the  pro-unification  New  Party  in  Taiwan  and  seeks  to 
increase  its  power  base. 
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Tactically,  the  Chinese  leadership  believes  that  diplomatic  and  political  means 
have  failed  to  deter  Taiwan's  moves  towards  greater  autonomy.  It  has  therefore 
initiated  high  stakes  military  means  -  short  of  invasion  or  direct  confrontation  -  to 
achieve  its  political  objectives.  It  seeks  to  establish,  as  acceptable,  these  military  means, 
and  will  try  to  use  them  again  and  again  when  it  feels  its  objectives  have  been 
frustrated.  This  is  consistent  with  past  Chinese  military  acts  on  its  periphery,  such  as: 

-  Seizing  Mischief  Reef,  challenging  the  Philippines  in  1995 

-  Staging  the  Vietnam  "incursion"  in  1979 

-  Seizing  the  Paracels  Islands  in  1974 

-  Seizing  territory  from  India  in  1 962 

-  Attacking  Quemoy  in  1 958 

What  compounds  the  current  friction  is  the  internal  situation  in  China.  China 
is  in  the  throes  of  a  wrenching  leadership  transition.  From  the  second  generation  to 
the  third  -  from  revolutionary  to  pragmatic  -  from  agriculture  to  industry  -  from  rural 
to  urban.  Enormous  dislocations  in  China  have  been  caused  by  rapid  and  sometimes 
unrestrained  economic  growth  in  the  regions,  by  huge  population  movements,  by 
corruption,  by  disparities  in  wealth  and  by  regional  challenges  to  central  control.  The 
leadership  is,  in  a  word,  insecure  but  at  the  same  time  is  arrogant  with  its  power  and 
its  growth.  China  has  often  expressed  concern,  even  fear,  about  spiritual  pollution, 
bourgeois  liberalization.  The  U.S.  wants  to  turn  China  into  a  Yugoslavia  or  a  Russia  - 
code  words  for  western  democratic  infiltration  which  accompanies  free  market 
growth.  Jingoistic  nationalism  has  had  some  impact  in  steering  China  away  from 
internal  difficulties  and  into  such  national  "sacred  sovereignty"  problems  as  Taiwan 
and  Hong  Kong.  China  believes  it  must  have  its  rightful  place  in  the  world,  and 
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especially  in  Asia,  after  a  century  of  humiliation  and  decades  of  isolation.  China 
believes  this  is  its  immutable  right  and  those  who  stand  in  the  way  invite  China's 
wrath.  The  U.S.  is  in  that  position  now  and  is  accused  of  both  a  containment  policy 
and  of  peaceful  evolution  -  containment  to  restrain  China's  legitimate  extension  of 
sovereignty  -  peaceful  evolution  to  undermine  China's  socialist  system. 

Given  these  fears  and  concerns  which  border  on  paranoia  at  times,  there  also 
has  been  the  mishandling  and  misdirection  of  policy  by  the  U.S.,  Taiwan  and  China, 
and  this  has  exacerbated  the  existing  contradictions  and  tensions. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  the  misguided  Taiwan  Policy  Review  in  1994  infuriated 
China,  disappointed  Taiwan  and  upset  our  own  Congress.  It  was  a  hypocritical 
exercise  which  accomplished  nothing  positive,  only  a  minor  name  change.  This  was 
further  advanced  by  the  inept  handling  of  President  Lee  Teng-hui's  visa  to  visit  his 
alma  mater,  Cornell  University,  in  1 995.  The  Administration  cavalierly  treated  the 
One  China  policy  as  a  moveable  feast.  At  first,  the  Administration  said  that  Lee's  visit 
would  be  a  violation  of  our  One  China  policy,  but  later  Lee's  visit  as  a  private  citizen 
was  said  not  to  be  a  violation  of  our  One  China  policy.  The  Chinese  could  not  take  this 
lying  down.  What  was  even  worse  was  the  lesser  known  mishandling  of  Lee's  stopover 
in  Hawaii  in  1994.  This  is  well  documented  so  I  will  not  go  into  it,  but  suffice  to  say,  it 
was  insulting  to  Taiwan  in  the  extreme  and  contributed  to  Taiwan's  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  Administration's  intent  and  ability  to  mange  the  relationship.  The  U.S. 
vacillation  on  MFN  and  human  rights,  its  mishandling  of  the  critical  proliferation 
problem  in  the  fiasco  of  the  Chinese  ship,  the  Milky  Way  (Yin  He),  all  led  the  Chinese 
to  conclude  that  the  Administration  was  not  serious  about  China  policy,  and  even 
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when  it  was,  did  not  know  how  to  manage  it.  The  Chinese  unfortunately,  then 
concluded  that  pressure  works  on  the  U.S.,  so  it  turned  on  the  military  pressure. 

The  Chinese  on  their  side  gave  us  the  wrong  signal.  They  did  little  when 
President  Lee  Teng-hui  of  Taiwan  visited  Singapore,  Thailand,  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines  in  1 994  -  all  of  whom  recognized  China  -  and  met  in  each  instance  the 
leading  political  figure  of  that  country.    In  the  U.S.,  Lee  did  not  even  meet  a  janitor 
from  the  Federal  government,  but  China  withdrew  it  Ambassador.   We  were  treated 
like  a  Banana  Republic  -  relegated  to  Rodney  Dangerfield's  comment  on  not  getting  any 
respect.  China,  at  the  same  time,  miscalculated  its  move  on  Mischief  Reef.  This  was 
military  adventurism  which  stirred  up  Southeast  Asia  and  resulted  in  the  U.S.  taking  a 
stronger  position  on  sea  lanes  throughout  the  South  China  Sea.  China  backed  off  and 
turned  an  affable  face  to  Southeast  Asia.  Then  it  turned  its  attention  to  Taiwan.  As  I 
said  earlier,  the  1 992  NPC  law  was  provocative  and  driven  by  the  Central  Kingdom 
mentality  -  a  piece  of  legislation  dominated  by  militant  thinking.  It  was  both 
unneighborly  and  unfriendly. 

Taiwan  in  its  turn,  pushed  the  envelope  hard  -  aggressive,  open  lobbying  at  the 
U.N.,  defiant  statements  on  Taiwan's  identity,  and  a  political  focus  at  variance  with  its 
economic  interests  in  China.  There  is  every  reason  for  Taiwan  to  want  greater 
international  legitimacy  and  acceptance,  but  its  quest  was  handled  in  a  way  to 
undermine  its  stable  economic  relationship  with  PRC  and  to  challenge  more  openly 
upon  PRC's  fundamental  principles  of  unity  and  sovereignty. 
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All  of  this  came  together  in  1 995  and  China  over  reacted  -  what  should  the  U.S. 
do  about  all  of  this? 

-Secretary  Perry's  recent  strong  statement  backed  by  his  movement  of  substantial  naval 
forces  into  the  Taiwan  area  were  good  first  moves.  But  the  contest  will  be  prolonged. 
This  situation  can  be  resolved  peacefully  by  moving  the  focus  away  from  the  military. 
China,  Taiwan  and  the  U.S.  should  be  economic  partners  and  competitors  in  achieving 
prosperity  and  stability  for  all  Chinese  and  Asians. 

-Point  out  to  the  Chinese  the  negative  effects  for  China  and  for  the  whole  Pacific  area 
if  China  pursues  military  means.  The  U.S. -Japan  security  relationship  will  grow 
stronger,  as  an  anathema  to  China,  Taiwan  could  get  a  stronger  missile  defense  system, 
the  U.S.  will  remain  forward  deployed  in  even  greater  strength,  there  could  be  a 
military  build-up  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  dangerous  North  Korea  could  become  more 
aggressive  leading  to  conflicts  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  and  the  Asian  economic 
growth  could  be  adversely  influenced.  China  wants  none  of  these,  but  all  of  these 
could  be  reactions  to  its  military  activities. 

-China  is  not  a  viable  sea  power  -  this  is  not  the  Cheng  He  era,  he  was  the  eunuch 
admiral  in  the  early  Ming  Dynasty.  The  sea  is  where  the  U.S.  and  Taiwan  have  a  clear 
comparative  advantage  and  will  have  indefinitely. 

-The  common  policy  of  the  U.S.,  other  Asian  powers  and  world  powers,  should  be  to 
discredit  the  militant  wing  in  China.  China  has  faced  hard  decisions  in  the  past  as  to 
whether  it  should  go  the  unilateral  (or  "Central  Kingdom")  route  or  go  with 
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international  forces.  In  Desert  Storm,  Cambodia,  and  on  the  Korean  peninsula, 
pragmatic  forces  prevailed  over  the  more  chauvinistic  elements  in  China.   When  the 
costs  and  benefits  are  clear,  China  is  more  likely  to  take  the  more  pragmatic  route. 
-There  is  much  room  for  maneuver  between  China's  basic  principles  -  sovereignty  and 
unity,  and  ours,  democracy  and  free  markets.  These  need  not  collide  in  Taiwan.  The 
Chinese  cannot  use  force  to  tamper  with  democracy  or  disrupt  free  markets  just  as  we 
cannot  break  our  commitment  to  a  One  China  policy. 

-China  and  the  U.S.  must  work  together  to  resolve  the  dangerously  explosive  problem 
of  North  Korea.  We  cannot  be  diverted  by  our  bilateral  squabble.  China  is  critical  to 
ensure  a  safe  landing  for  a  deteriorating  North  Korea,  just  we  are  crucial  in  deterring 
it  from  military  adventurism. 

-We  need  to  have  frank  talks  at  the  highest  level  soon  on  military  transparency.  We 
have  to  discuss  candidly  our  perception  of  a  Chinese  military  build-up  and  their 
perception  of  a  U.S.  "containment"  policy.  Our  focus  should  be  (as  it  has  been)  on 
confidence  building  measures,  defense  conversion,  and  prevention  of  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

-China  and  Taiwan  have  to  be  encouraged  to  pursue  their  bilateral  talks  and  to 
continue  their  broad  economic  interaction.  Both  North  Korea  and  China  have  been 
hold-outs  on  resuming  their  respective  bilateral  talks,  not  for  solid  reasons  but  for 
reasons  of  face  and  pride.  Ironically,  China  supports  resumption  of  North  -  South 
Talks  in  Korea  but  has  so  far  rejected  Taiwan's  overtures. 
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-The  U.S.  should  continue  to  be  forward  deployed,  especially  on  the  seas,  as  a  constant 
reminder  that  there  is  not  a  use  of  force  option. 

-China  should  be  encouraged  to  adhere  to  the  Manila  Doctrine  on  peaceful  resolution 
and  should  eschew  the  use  of  force,  as  well  as  dropping  its  constant  reminders  of  its 
rights  to  use  force. 

-The  U.S.  should  rebuild  Taiwan's  confidence  in  the  U.S.-Taiwan  relationship. 
American  bureaucrats  have  to  resist  the  temptation  to  try  to  push  Taiwan  around  and 
to  gratuitously  insult  it.  This  may  make  them  feel  important  but  it  gets  little  done. 

Finally,  the  future  of  Asia  lies  in  economic  growth,  political  stability,  and  regional 
cooperation.  What  disrupts  this  is  not  good  for  all  of  Asia.  Both  China  and  the  U.S.  as 
major  powers  in  the  area  have  the  prime  responsibility.  Let  us  quiet  down  and  get  to 
work. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Ambassador  Lilley. 
And,  gentlemen,  without  objection,  all  of  your  statements  will  be 
submitted  for  the  record,  and  you  can  proceed  as  you  would  like. 
Next  we  have  Dr.  Lampton. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  M.  LAMPTON,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  UNITED  STATES-CHINA  RELATIONS 

Mr.  Lampton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  follows  are  my  own  views,  not  those  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  United  States-China  Relations  of  which  I  am  president. 
So  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  but  do  not  impute  my  views  to  the 
organization  with  which  I  work. 

In  these  brief  oral  remarks,  I  will  address  China's  national  secu- 
rity goals  and  the  central  conclusions  to  which  I  arrive  concerning 
American  policy. 

The  other  topics  that  Chairman  Spence  mentioned  are  taken  up 
in  my  written  testimony. 

Regarding  China's  goals,  China  is  a  huge  continental  country 
with  1.2  billion  people  who  are  undergoing  rapid  economic  and  so- 
cial change.  Consequently  there  are  different  economic  and  profes- 
sional groups,  bureaucracies,  regions,  ethnic  groups,  generations, 
all  of  which  have  somewhat  different  views  about  China's  foreign 
policy  and  military  security  objectives. 

Having  said  this,  however,  there  are  some  undergirding,  very 
powerful  goals  that  are  widely  shared  in  China,  and  we  need  to  un- 
derstand them.  These  goals  provide  the  dynamic  behind  what  we 
are  seeing  today  and  more  broadly  behind  China's  foreign  policy 
and  security  objectives. 

Among  those  principal  national  security  goals  are  the  following: 

First,  territorial  integrity,  sovereignty,  and  regime  survival.  The 
overriding  set  of  objectives  for  China  is  to  safeguard  its  current 
borders,  which  include  Tibet;  guarantee  the  return  of  Hong  Kong 
in  mid- 1997.  They  seek  to  maintain  sufficient  military  capability  to 
be  able  to  inflict  unacceptable  costs  on  Taiwan  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sible move  toward  de  jure  independence.  Their  objective  is  to  have 
sufficient  capability  to  make  sure  that  other  countries  cannot  uni- 
laterally resolve  territorial  disputes  in  the  South  China  Sea  to  Chi- 
na's disadvantage,  and  they  seek  to  maintain  a  strategic  retaliatory 
capability  adequate  to  provide  assured  minimal  nuclear  deterrence. 

The  second  set  of  goals  is  increasing  national  strength  and  global 
influence.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  China's  objective  is  to  first  be 
a  regional  power  and  then  a  global  power.  Beijing  expects  a  role 
in  every  major  regional  decision  which  affects  its  interest,  and  it 
also  expects  a  role  increasingly  in  global  decisions  of  all  sorts. 

Third,  China  is  trying  to  keep  the  leverage  among  the  other 
world  powers.  Beijing  seeks  to  preserve  its  current  advantageous 
position  whereby  it  can  draw  on  the  reservoirs  of  capital,  tech- 
nology, human  talent  in  Japan,  the  rest  of  Asia,  the  West,  and  the 
United  States. 

Since  1982,  China  has  undertaken  an  increasingly 
omnidirectional  foreign  policy  that  has  avoided  tight  alignment 
with  any  other  single  power.  This  has  allowed  Beijing  to  play  the 
commercial  ambitions  of  one  big  power  off  against  the  others,  giv- 
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ing  Beijing  maximal  leverage.  China  wants  to  maintain  this  situa- 
tion. 

Not  all  of  the  goals  I  just  enumerated  are  equally  important  to 
China.  Internally,  safeguarding  the  regime  is  key;  externally,  pre- 
serving territorial  integrity  is  paramount.  And  these  are  intimately 
connected  goals,  given  China's  rising  nationalism. 

What  are  the  objectives  for  American  policy? 

There  are  a  number  that  I  presented  in  my  written  testimony, 
but  just  let  me  tick  them  off  before  concluding. 

First,  the  issue  of  sovereignty — and  in  particular,  Taiwan  is  one 
issue  that  could  lead  to  a  fundamental  reassessment  if  China's  na- 
tional security  strategy  changes  in  ways  that  would  lead  to  an 
abandonment  of  its  "Economics  First"  policy. 

It  is  not  in  American  interests,  I  believe,  to  contribute  to  such 
a  reorientation  of  China's  policy. 

Second,  the  United  States  and  China  share  important  common 
strategic  interests,  including  the  avoidance  of  a  regional  arms  race 
and  promoting  cooperation  on  global  issues. 

Third,  China's  military  modernization  is  going,  in  my  view,  rel- 
atively slowly,  and  it  is  a  long-term  undertaking,  though  even 
slight  improvements  in  Chinese  capability  are  of  disproportionate 
concern  to  China's  smaller  neighbors.  While  military  modernization 
in  China  needs  to  be  monitored  carefully,  both  Beijing  and  Wash- 
ington still  have  time  to  build  a  positive  and  constructive  relation- 
ship. I  believe  there  is  a  window  of  opportunity  that  is  probably  no 
longer  than  a  decade  in  length. 

We  should  not,  in  my  view,  prematurely  move  toward  cold  war 
era  thought  or  reaction  cycles,  linkage  politics,  and  deterrence  rhet- 
oric. 

Fourth,  if  China  is  to  observe  international  norms,  it  will  de- 
mand an  increasing  role  in  developing  them. 

Fifth,  China  needs  to  increase  its  transparency  in  terms  of  pro- 
curement, budget,  and  doctrine.  Uncertainties  are  particularly  dis- 
concerting to  smaller  nations  near  China,  and  they  feed  the  kinds 
of  worst-case  analyses  that  fuel  an  arms  race  and  instability  in  the 
region. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  ought  to  continue  further  in  direc- 
tions begun  by  Defense  Secretary  Perry,  the  Defense  Department, 
in  encouraging  exchanges  between  the  Chinese  and  the  American 
militaries. 

Sixth,  notions  of  containment  are  antithetical  to  economic  inter- 
dependence on  open,  global  systems.  Containment  is  infeasible  and 
inadvisable  not  only  because  America  needs  the  trade,  investment 
opportunities,  and  markets  we  would  have  to  forego  to  even  try  to 
implement  the  policy,  but  as  well  no  other  major  strategic  or  eco- 
nomic player  would  join  Washington  in  such  an  effort  under  cur- 
rent or  likely  future  circumstances. 

And  finally,  I  just  want  to  agree  very  much  with  what  Ambas- 
sador Lilley  just  said.  I  think  we  need  to  make  clear  to  Beijing  the 
negative  costs  to  China  of  pursuing  the  current  course.  Their  ac- 
tions will  lead  to  more  weapons  sales  to  Taiwan  and  neighbors; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

We  will  use  all  international  air  and  sealanes,  and  I  think  the 
Chinese  recognize  that,  the  rhetoric  of  the  recent  days  aside. 
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(C),  the  actions  of  China  of  late  will  push  the  Japan/United  States  security  alli- 
ance in  a  direction  that  will  be  profoundly  disturbing  to  Beijing. 

And  finally,  there  will  be  an  arms  race  in  the  region  if  current 
trends  continue. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lampton  follows:] 
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"Chinese  Security  Objectives  and  U.S.  Interests  and  Policy" 

by 

David  M.  Larapton' 

President,  National  Committee  on  U.S. -China  Relations 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  distinguished  Committee,  I  am  grateful 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  share  my  views  with  you  this  morning.   I  would  ask 
that  my  full  written  remarks  be  entered  into  the  official  record  of  this 
Hearing.   What  follows  represents  my  own  thinking  and  should  not  be  construed 
to  be  the  views  of  the  National  Committee  on  U.S. -China  Relations,  of  which  I 
am  president.   I  present  these  views  as  someone  who  has  lived  and  done 
research  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRO,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong  and 
who  recently  has  had  senior-level  meetings  in  all  three  locations.   I  have 
spent  my  professional  career  studying  "Greater  China"  (the  PRC,  Taiwan,  and 
Hong  Kong)  and  trying  to  understand  what  implications  developments  there  have 
for  fundamental  American  national  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  meet  in  the  setting  of  considerable  tension  in 
the  Taiwan  Strait.   Moreover,  there  exist  serious  and  warranted  American 
concerns  about  Beijing's  actual  and  alleged  nuclear  technology  transfers, 
missile  sales,  and  conventional  arms  transfers  to  unstable  regimes  and 
regions,  as  well  as  broader  concerns  about  trends  in  Chinese  military 
procurement,  doctrine,  and  intentions.   Beyond  military  considerations,  the 
United  States-China  relationship  is  under  great  strain  in  several  other 
domains,  economic  and  human  rights  prominent  among  them.   To  compound  the 
difficulties,  these  issues  arise  at  a  sensitive  time  in  the  political 


1  David  M.  Lampton  is  president  of  the  National  Committee  on  United 
States-China  Relations  located  in  New  York  City.   The  National  Committee  is  a 
nonpartisan,  public  interest,  educational  organization.   The  views  expressed 
herein  are  the  author's,  not  those  of  the  Committee,  its  members,  or  its 
sponsors. 
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histories  of  three  societies.   In  the  United  States,  we  have  our  electoral 
process  underway,  we  are  trying  to  cope  with  the  implications  of  the  Cold 
War's  end,  and  America  is  seeking  to  address  urgent  problems  at  home.   In 
Taiwan,  the  first-ever  island-wide  election  for  president  will  occur  three 
days  hence.   And,  on  China's  mainland  there  is  the  ongoing  process  of 
succession  to  Deng  Xiaoping  and,  more  dramatically  for  the  future,  the  rise 
of  a  new  global  power.   In  short,  we  have  many  issues  as  stake,  they  are 
important  and  complex,  and  they  must  be  addressed  in  a  difficult  context. 

Today  we  are  here  to  address  Chinese  national  security  goals,  strategy, 
threat  perceptions,  trends  in  Beijing's  military  establishment,  and  the 
implications  of  all  this  for  American  policy.   Once  we  have  examined  these 
areas  and  considered  U.S.  interests,  we  will  discover  several  things:   A)  If 
we  treat  China  as  a  threat,  it  will  feed  the  worst  impulses  in  that  society; 
it  will  become  the  threat  it  need  not  be.   Conversely,  if  Beijing  treats  the 
United  States  as  an  "unfriendly  country,"  that  also  will  become  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy.   B)  The  United  States  and  China  have  a  window  of 
opportunity  to  build  a  positive,  strategically  grounded  relationship  in  which 
both  sides  exercise  self-restraint  in  areas  sensitive  to  the  other;  that 
window  will  not  stay  open  indefinitely.  We  are  at  one  of  those  forks  in  the 
road  of  history;  both  sides  will  either  define  their  common  interests  and  act 
on  them,  and  proceed  with  self-restraint,  or  the  many  differences  between 
America  and  China  will  drive  us  into  an  increasingly  adversarial  posture. 
Nationalism  and  populism  are  growing  global  forces  and  it  is  becoming  all  too 
easy  to  mobilize  domestic  support  by  reference  to  the  behavior  of  those 
abroad  --  this  impulse  is  strong  in  today's  China.  C)  There  is  a  powerful 
strategic  rationale  for  productive  U.S. -China  relations,  but  both  Beijing  and 
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Washington  must  articulate  that  logic  and  act  accordingly  --  this  requires 
leadership  at  the  highest  levels  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  in  Beijing. 
That  rationale  involves  avoiding  an  arms  spiral  in  Asia,  creating  a  setting 
that  promotes  common  economic  prosperity,  and  working  together  to  address 
global  issues  as  they  relate  to  the  environment,  peacekeeping,  international 
health,  and  transnational  crime.   And  D) ,  the  costs  to  both  the  PRC  and 
America  of  an  adversarial  relationship  cannot  be  overstated  --  the  bill  will 
be  denominated  in  both  U.S.  and  Chinese  dollars,  lives,  and  lost 
opportunities . 

China's  goals;   China  is  a  huge,  continental  country  with  1.2  billion 
people  who  are  undergoing  rapid  socio-economic  change.   Consequently, 
different  economic  and  professional  groups,  bureaucracies,  regions,  ethnic 
groups,  and  generations  increasingly  will  have  somewhat  divergent  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  goals.   Some  groups,  like  provincial  leaders  along  China's 
coast,  may  be  most  concerned  with  foreign  economic  linkages;  China's  military 
may  be  most  concerned  with  closing  the  technological  gap  that  it  saw 
decisively  demonstrated  in  the  Gulf  War  in  1991;  Moslems  in  China's  far  west 
may  dream  of  union  with  religious  brethren  across  the  borders  in  Central 
Asia;  and  older  Chinese  revolutionaries  may  see  in  the  issues  of  China's 
reunification  with  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  their  entire  life  work  at  stake.   In 
short,  different  people  and  groups  increasingly  have  different  goals  for 
China's  foreign  and  security  policy.   Having  said  this,  however,  there  are 
some  undergirding,  powerful  goals  that  are  widely  shared  in  China 
(particularly  among  foreign  and  military  policy  elites);  they  provide  the 
dynamic  behind  China's  foreign  and  security  policies. 

Among  the  principal  national  security  goals  are  the  following: 
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o  Territorial  integrity,  sovereignty,  and  regime  survival.   The 
overriding  set  of  objectives  is  to  safeguard  the  current  borders  of  the 
nation  (including  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region);  guarantee  Hong  Kong's 
return  to  China  in  mid- 1997;  maintain  sufficient  military  capability  to 
be  able  to  inflict  unacceptable  cost  on  Taiwan  to  prevent  any  possible 
move  toward  de  lure  independence;  to  have  sufficient  capability  to  make 
sure  that  others  cannot  resolve  territorial  disputes  in  the  South  China 
Sea  unilaterally,  to  China's  disadvantage;  and  to  maintain  a  strategic 
retaliatory  capability  adequate  to  provide  assured,  minimal  deterrence 
(second  strike  capability)  against  other  nuclear  powers.   In  addition, 
while  the  increasingly  professionalized  military  wants  to  define  its 
tasks  in  terms  of  national  defense,  the  army  also  is  the  instrument  of 
last  resort  to  maintain  domestic  order  and  control.   The  People's 
Liberation  Army  (PLA)  is  the  Communist  Party's  domestic  shield,  though 
many  military  professionals  chafe  at  this  role. 

o  National  strength  and  global  influence.  To  both  China's  national 
security  community  and  the  populace  more  broadly,  being  a  regional  and 
then  a  global  power  is  a  central  objective.   Beijing  expects  a  role  in 
every  major  regional  decision  which  affects  its  interests  and  an 
increasingly  broad  range  of  global  decisions  as  well.  China's  leaders 
expect  to  participate  in  drawing  up  the  international  rules  they  are 
asked  to  observe,  whether  those  rules  are  made  by  the  members  of  the 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  or  the  World  Trade  Organization. 

o  Keeping  Leverage  Among  the  Other  World  Power  Centers.  Beijing  seeks 
to  preserve  the  current  advantageous  strategic  alignment  whereby  it  can 
draw  on  the  enormous  reservoirs  of  capital,  technology,  and  human 
talent  in  Japan,  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  the  West,  particularly  America. 
Since  1982,  China  has  undertaken  an  increasingly  orani-directional 
foreign  policy  that  has  avoided  tight  alignment  with  any  other  single 
power.  This  has  allowed  Beijing  to  play  the  commercial  ambitions  of 
one  big  power  off  against  the  others,  giving  Beijing  maximal  leverage. 
China  wishes  to  maintain  this  situation.  Any  other  strategic  alignment 
would  not  serve  the  primary  goal  of  economic  development  nearly  so 
well.  If  China  were  driven  to  align  with  a  Russia  alienated  from 
America  and  Western  Europe,  for  example,  Beijing  would  lose  markets, 
capital,  technology  and  in  return  gain  a  partner  with  which  there  are 
deep  mutual  suspicions. 

Although  all  these  goals  are  central  and  widely  shared  throughout 

China's  elite,  not  all  goals  are  equal  in  importance.   Internally, 

safeguarding  the  regime  is  key;  externally,  preserving  territorial  integrity 

is  paramount.  As  one  Chinese  general  told  me  little  more  than  a  month  ago, 

"No  Chinese  government  could  survive  if  Taiwan  were  allowed  to  go  away" 

[become  independent].   In  short,  the  goal  of  protecting  Chinese  territorial 
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Integrity  and  srvereignty  are  perceived  to  be  one  and  the  same  as  protecting 

Che  regime  from  internal  challenge.   The  goals  of  regional  and  global 

•  tl:;:;  ::r  the  :.-.::.ess  people,  ar.d  ■uliiflnlinj 

a  western  cr:;-:;::::.  ar.d  non-alignment  would  all  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
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=::-:-i:  investaeeat  at  home,  maximal  flow  of  capital  and  technology  intc  Che 

?EC,  and  maximal  a;:ess  t:  :r reign  markets  for  mounting  Chinese  exports.   On 

the  basis  of  WMk  growth  now,  faster  and  more  thorough-going  military 

modernization  will  occur  later.   The  tool  of  choice  in  pursuit  of  these 

objectives  is  diplomacy.   The  thought  is  that  only  a  strong  domestic  economy 

and  a  d— .an:  technological  base  car.  crests  the  foundation  for  a  truly 

strrr.g.  independent  military  capability  in  the  future.   As  China's  senior 

_-i::rmed  military  officer  told  colleagues  and  me  in  1994, 

Be  are  bwhii  that  oar  vearrr.rv  of  all  services  is  far  behind  the 
present  equipment  of  the  United  States.   We  are  aware  of  these 
differences  and  we  hope  to  modernize,  but  the  problem  is  that  we  have 
no  resources  and  if  we  compete  with  economic  needs  [now]  we  will  be  in 
competition  with  the  economy,  and  that  is  not  in  China's  interest. 
Therefore  we  [the  military]  have  had  a  great  deal  of  patience  because 
we  believe  in  the  social  interest.  When  China  modernizes  we  will  have 
more  resources  ...  But,  if  we  don't  have  economic  growth  now,  we  will 
not  modernize  later.1 

It  is  only  when  diplomacy  fails  to  secure  vital  interests  that  the 

military  emerges  from  the  shadows  of  Chinese  power;  it  is  the  fallback,  not 

the  preferred  instrument.   :::  exarrle,  ir.  the  months  leading  up  to  President 


:   Cited  ir.  r.orert  S.  KcXamara,  et.  al.,  Sir.:  -American  Military 
relations:  Mutual  ? est :r. si: ilif.es  in  the  ?cst-l:ld  War  Era,'  China  ?:li:~ 
Eeries,  >':.  i      Kev  T:rk:  Katicnal  remittee  or.  U.S. -China  Relations,  1994), 
p.  10. 
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Clinton's  May  1995  decision  to  extend  a  visa  to  Taiwan  President  Lee  Teng- 
hui,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  played  the  major  role  on  this  issue.   It 
was  only  when  the  abrupt  reversal  of  administration  policy  served  to 
discredit  the  Foreign  Ministry  that  the  PLA  became  much  more  involved,  a  role 
which  has  produced  a  much  more  muscular  approach  to  dealing  with  the  issue, 
as  we  see  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  today. 

While  it  is  true  that  China's  thorough-going  military  modernization  must 
await  a  foundation  created  by  current  economic  growth,  China's  armed  forces 
are  seeking  to  modernize  as  best  they  can  in  a  very  constrained  situation. 
These  changes  have  been  eloquently  summarized  by  Michael  Swaine. 

The  policy  priorities  and  strategic  requirements  . . .  emphasize 
continued  reform-based  civilian  economic  growth  and  the  creation  of  a 
military  force  capable  of  performing  limited  war,  active  peripheral 
defense,  and  significant  power  projection  functions.3 

More  particularly,  those  resources  for  modernization  that  exist  are  being 

focused  on  a  few  key,  rapid  reaction  units,  upgrading  China's  air  power,  and 

increasing  the  reach  of  China's  navy  (as  well  as  upgrading  the  strategic 

arsenal  before  the  cessation  of  nuclear  testing,  presumably  sometime  late 

this  year  or  early  next).  However,  the  costs  of  developing  air  and  naval 

power  are  so  high  and  the  technological  frontier  is  moving  out  so  rapidly, 

that  the  task  is  daunting  and  will  take  a  very  long  time  --  keep  in  mind  that 

recently  China  acquired  26  Su-27  fighters  from  Russia  while  in  the  same 

approximate  time  frame  Taiwan  agreed  to  purchase  210  F-16s  and  French 

Mirages.  Just  for  one  example,  a  group  of  senior  military  officers  and  I 

travelled  to  the  PRC  and  Taiwan  in  mid- 1994  --  we  learned  that  PLA  Air  Force 


3  Michael  D.  Swaine,  "The  Modernization  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Liberation  Army:  Prospects  and  Implications  for  Northeast  Asia,"  NBR 
Analysis.  Vol.  5,  No.  3  (National  Bureau  of  Asian  Research:  Seattle,  1994), 
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pilots  get  about  as  much  air  time  in  a  year  as  Taiwanese  pilots  get  in  a 
month.   This  is  because  of  equipment  inadequacies  and  fuel  shortages. 

In  short,  the  strategy  is  to  place  emphasis  on  domestic  economic 
modernization  and  to  develop  those  forces  (air  and  navy)  that  are  capable  of 
"actively  defending"  China's  territory  and  its  claims.   The  assumption  of  a 
higher  profile  role  for  China's  military  to  some  extent  represents  a  failure 
of  China's  diplomacy.   Of  course,  there  are  those  in  China's  armed  forces 
that  see  benefit  to  this  higher  profile;  it  enhances  the  PLA's  claim  on 
budgetary  resources  and  domestic  political  influence. 

Chinese  Perceptions  of  Threat.   By  any  fair  reckoning,  China  has  the 
most  secure  international  environment  it  has  had  in  its  modern  history, 
certainly  since  the  communist  takeover  in  1949.   While  acknowledging  that 
there  are  frictions  in  each  case,  Beijing  has  relatively  productive  relations 
with  Russia,  India,  Vietnam,  Japan,  ASEAN,  South  Korea,  and  Indonesia,  not  to 
mention  Europe,  the  Middle  East  (including  Israel),  Latin  America,  and 
Africa.   The  PRC  is  a  member  of  most  major  international  organizations,  the 
World  Bank's  biggest  borrower,  a  member  of  the  Perm  Five  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  a  major  player  in  arms  control  discussions  (e.g.  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  extension  and  the  ongoing  discussions  concerning  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty) .  Never  in  its  modern  history  has  China  been 
so  involved  in  the  world  and  had  such  relatively  tranquil  borders.   The 
tension  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  currently  is  one  glaring  exception  to  this 
pattern. 

This  having  been  said,  and  recognizing  that  there  are  many  positive 
elements  in  U.S. -China  relations  (including  rapidly  growing  trade,  meaningful 
cooperation  in  the  United  Nations,  and  cultural  exchange),  Beijing's  ties 
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with  Washington  head  the  list  of  foreign  policy  concerns  in  the  PRC.   Today, 
there  is  a  heated  debate  under  way  in  Beijing's  diplomatic,  intelligence,  and 
military  circles  about  American  intentions.   Some  assert  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  "preemptive  containment;"  others  argue 
that  the  United  States  policy  of  "comprehensive  engagement"  seeks  to  enmesh 
China  in  a  web  of  international  linkages  that  will  constrain  it;  and  still 
others  argue  that  the  United  States  pursues  a  strategy  of  "enlargement"  and 
seeks  regime  change  through  political  and  cultural  subversion.  The 
interlocutors  in  this  debate,  however,  are  generally  agreed  in  their  belief 
that  the  American  strategy  is  designed  to  prevent  China's  rise  to  great  power 
status  and  Washington  seeks  to  impede  territorial  unification. 

These  views  are  shared  beyond  the  dens  of  China's  propaganda  organs, 
reaching  the  broader  populace  --  a  1985  poll  of  Chinese  youth  revealed  that 
87  percent  of  those  polled  saw  the  United  States  as  the  "most  unfriendly 
country."*  It  is  with  these  images  and  perceptions  that  Beijing  views 
American  policy  toward  Taiwan. 

While  the  United  States  is  the  central  security  worry  that  Beijing  sees 
at  the  moment,  there  are  other  concerns  --  some  more  imminent  than  others. 
With  respect  to  Japan,  the  Chinese  tend  to  fear  that  nationalism  in  Japan, 
combined  with  Tokyo's  anxiety  about  a  rising  China  and  a  possibly  reduced 
American  presence  in  the  region  over  time,  will  increase  its  own  military 
capabilities  in  ways  threatening  to  Beijing's  interests.  The  Chinese  also 
are  uncertain  about  developments  in  Moscow,  fearing  the  nationalism  latent  in 


4  Guan  Fu,  "Analytical  Report  of  the  Chinese  Youth  Look  at  the  World 
Survey."  in  Beijing  Zhongguo  Qingnian  [Chinese  Youth],  July  22,  1995,  p.  1, 
in  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service.  Daily  Report  China.  No.  184  (1995), 
p.  18. 
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Russia.   Turning  to  the  PRC's  west,  there  is  ongoing  anxiety  that  China's 
frontier  Moslems  will  seek  to  unify  with  their  co-religionists  across  the 
borders  of  the  central  Asian  states.   And,  China  is  aware  that  most  of  the 
South  and  Southeast  Asian  states  are  undertaking  military  modernizations 
that,  in  the  aggregate,  need  to  be  taken  account  of  by  Beijing,  particularly 
in  connection  with  China's  claims  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

In  short,  Beijing  sees  a  region  in  which  there  is  the  prospect  for 
maintaining  relative  stability,  but  there  are  dangers  of  instability  in  all 
directions.   The  United  States  is  the  biggest  concern  at  the  present  time. 
China  is  seeking  to  acquire  military  means  adequate  to  protect  sovereignty 
and  its  territorial  claims,  which  accounts,  in  part,  for  recent  and  ongoing 
aircraft  and  ship  purchases  from  Russia.   Beijing  has  not  yet  defined  the 
threats  to  be  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  call  into  question  the  primacy  of  the 
domestic  economic  modernization  priority.   It  is  in  American  interests  that 
such  a  shift  not  occur.   Both  Beijing  and  Washington  should  endeavor  to  build 
a  relationship  that  makes  continuation  of  the  economic  priority  feasible. 

Trends  and  Thinking  in  the  Chinese  Military.   What  do  we  know  about 
military  views,  recognizing  their  diversity?  The  PLA,  particularly  at  very 
senior  levels,  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  satisfied  with  its  position,  either 
budgetarily  or  politically.   Since  1978,  the  PLA's  budget  explicitly  was  the 
fourth  priority  among  "the  four  modernizations."  Since  1988  there  has  been  a 
sustained  rise  in  the  military's  nominal  official  budget  (reflecting  its  role 
in  the  Tiananmen  Square  suppression  and  the  need  of  civilians  to  win  military 
support  in  the  succession  struggle),  but  a  great  percentage  of  the  nominal 
rise  of  the  official  budget  has  been  nullified  by  inflation  and  by  the 
devaluation  of  the  renminbi .   There  is  debate  about  the  size  of  the  PLA's 
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off -budget  expenditures  and  revenues  from  PLA  economic  enterprises.  Further, 
the  PLA  looks  at  the  weaponry  that  destroyed  Saddam  Hussein's  forces  in 
Kuwait  and  in  Iraq  in  1991  and  realizes  how  far  it  is  behind  --  the  Gulf  War 
helped  make  the  PLA's  case  for  enhanced  budgetary  priority.   Saddam  had 
better  Russian  equipment  than  China,  and  look  what  happened. 

In  terms  of  its  political  position,  the  military's  role  in  provincial 
Party  committees,  the  Central  Committee,  and  the  Politburo  all  fell 
dramatically  from  1977  onward,  with  the  PLA's  share  of  slots  on  the  Central 
Committee  only  beginning  to  rise  from  a  low  of  14.9  percent  in  1985.  In 
1990,  President  Jiang  Zemin  was  elevated  to  the  Military  Affairs  Commission 
chairmanship  and  there  have  been  successive  personnel  reshuffles  in  central 
military  and  regional  organizations  --  "Mr.  Jiang  has  now  personally  pinned 
generals'  stars  on  25  of  the  nation's  top  29  military  leaders. nS 

Given  these  developments,  the  PLA  understandably  desires  to  boost  its 
domestic  priority  and  position;  because  of  its  leverage  in  the  succession 
struggle  and  its  key  role  in  maintaining  domestic  order,  its  views  carry 
increasing  weight.   And  those  views  are  deeply  distrustful  of  the  United 
States,  for  many  reasons.  Part  of  the  reason  is  that  the  PLA,  like 
militaries  elsewhere,  is  the  repository  of  nationalism.  Beyond  that,  every 
time  Washington  has  sought  to  "sanction"  the  PRC  for  human  rights, 
proliferation,  or  even  trade  problems,  the  PLA  has  been  the  first  to  feel  the 
bite  of  such  punitive  actions  and  the  last  to  feel  relief  when  such 
restrictions  are  lifted.   Here  I  have  in  mind  post -Tiananmen  sanctions  on 
exchanges  with,  and  weapons  sales  to,  the  PLA,  and  sanctions  against  military 
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end  users  for  Chinese  weapons  sales  and  technology  transfers  to  others. 

Unsurprisingly,  it  has  been  the  PLA  that  has  taken  the  lead  in 
demanding  a  tough  response  to  the  June  1995  visit  of  Lee  Teng-hui  to  Cornell 
University,  and  it  appears  from  Hong  Kong  sources  that  Jiang  Zemin  toughened 
his  policy  in  the  face  of  such  pressure.  The  PLA's  tough  line  on  the  United 
States  also  represented  a  unique  opportunity  to  argue  for  a  greater  slice  of 
the  budgetary  pie.  Chinese  with  close  ties  to  the  military  have  frankly  said 
to  me  that  the  confrontation  and  military  exercises  with  reference  to  Taiwan 
in  the  summer  of  1995  did  wonders  for  the  receptivity  of  civilian  leaders  to 
PLA  budgetary  needs. 

The  Calculus  Regarding  Taiwan.   Given  the  strategy  I  emphasized  above 
(placing  primacy  on  maintaining  a  peaceful  international  environment 
conducive  to  domestic  economic  modernization),  Beijing's  summer  1995  missile 
and  military  exercises,  and  the  more  recent  tests  and  exercises  this  month, 
raise  the  question  --  Has  China's  strategy  changed?  No  one  can  be  sure,  but 
I  believe  that  it  has  not,  at  least  yet.   Rather,  Beijing  apparently 
initiated  these  military  moves  to  prevent  what  it  saw  as  a  possible  move  by 
Taiwan  toward  independence  and  in  order  to  discourage  an  American  abandonment 
of  the  One  China  Policy.   Were  either  or  both  of  those  things  to  occur,  it 
would  force  a  fundamental  change  in  China's  foreign  and  military  policies 
which  the  currently  dominant  elements  of  the  regime  do  not  desire.   Such  a 
shift  would  jeopardize  the  primacy  of  economic  development  and  lead  to 
greater  military  influence  throughout  the  system.   If  the  current  leadership 
failed  to  respond  to  such  moves  by  Taiwan  and/or  the  United  States,  it  would 
fall  victim  to  rising  nationalistic  passions  and  resentment  by  the  military. 
To  avoid  this  no-win  situation,  Beijing  initiated  its  crude,  provocative,  and 
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in  many  respects  counterproductive  show  of  force  to  make  it  very  clear  to 
everyone  involved  how  high  the  costs  of  disrupting  the  One  China  Policy 
framework  could  be. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  needed  to  restore  the  credibility  of  its 
commitment  to  a  "peaceful  resolution"  of  the  Taiwan  issue  --  the  movement  of 
two  carrier  task  forces  may  have  gone  some  distance  toward  achieving  this. 
Hopefully,  once  the  March  23,  1996,  election  in  Taiwan  is  completed,  a  new 
equilibrium  can  be  restored  in  the  Strait  that  will  lead  to  a  restoration  of 
productive  dialogue  between  Beijing  and  Taipei. 

Implications  for  American  Policy.   There  are  a  number  of  implications  to 
the  preceding  analysis: 

1)  The  issue  of  sovereignty,  and  in  particular  Taiwan,  is  one  issue 
that  could  lead  to  a  fundamental  reassessment  of  China's  national  security 
strategy  in  ways  that  would  lead  to  an  abandonment  of  the  economics-first 
approach.   It  is  not  in  American  interests,  nor  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region,  to  contribute  to  such  a  reorientation  of  Chinese 
policy.  China's  foreign  policy  of  economics  first,  integration  into  the 
global  economy,  and  generally  productive  relations  with  neighbors  is  the  most 
advantageous  (likely)  policy  to  emerge  from  China  from  the  viewpoint  of 
American  interests  and  regional  stability. 

2)  The  United  States  and  China  share  important  common,  strategic 
interests,  including  avoiding  a  regional  arms  race  and  cooperation  on  global 
issues  (e.g.  the  environment,  international  health,  drug  control).  Both  sides 
should  articulate  this  rationale  and  build  upon  it.  This  requires  forceful 
leadership  in  both  countries  and  ongoing  dialogue  at  the  head  of  state, 
defense  minister,  and  foreign  minister  levels.   In  addition,  there  should  be 
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regular,  head  of  state  and  foreign  and  defense  minister  security  dialogues 
involving  the  four  principal  powers  in  Asia  --  the  United  States,  Japan, 
China,  and  Russia. 

3)  China's  military  modernization  is  going  relatively  slowly  and  it  is  a 
long-term  undertaking,  though  even  slight  improvements  are  of 
disproportionate  concern  to  China's  smaller  neighbors.   While  military 
modernization  in  China  needs  to  be  monitored  carefully,  both  Beijing  and 
Washington  still  have  time  to  seek  to  build  positive  and  constructive  ties  -- 
there  is  a  window  of  opportunity  of  perhaps  a  decade  in  length.   We  should 
not  prematurely  move  toward  Cold  War  era  action-reaction  cycles,  linkage 
policies,  and  deterrence  behavior. 

4)  If  China  is  to  observe  international  norms,  it  will  demand  a  growing 
role  in  developing  them.   China  increasingly  is  going  to  be  unwilling  to 
observe  norms  developed  by  groups  from  which  it  is  excluded  --  the  MTCR  is  a 
case  in  point. 

5)  China  needs  to  increase  its  transparency  in  terms  of  procurement, 
budget,  and  doctrine.  Uncertainties  are  particularly  disconcerting  to  the 
smaller  nations  near  China  and  feed  the  kinds  of  worse  case  analyses  that 
fuel  arms  races  and  instability.   For  its  part,  the  United  States  ought  to 
continue  further  in  directions  begun  by  Defense  Secretary  Perry  in 
encouraging  exchanges  between  the  Chinese  and  American  militaries.   This  will 
serve  the  cause  of  greater  transparency  on  Beijing's  part. 

6)  And  finally,  occasionally  the  notion  of  "containment"  has  been 
advanced  by  some  commentators  in  the  United  States.   The  logic  of  containment 
is  absolutely  antithetical  to  economic  interdependence  and  open  global 
systems.   Containment  is  infeasible  and  inadvisable  not  only  because  America 
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needs  the  trade,  investment  opportunities,  and  markets  we  would  have  to 
forego  to  even  try  to  implement  the  policy,  but,  as  well,  no  other  major 
strategic  or  economic  player  would  join  Washington  in  such  an  effort  under 
current  or  likely  future  circumstances.   Without  cooperation,  such  a  policy 
would  be  stillborn.   For  its  part,  China  should  quit  reacting  as  though 
containment  was  American  policy  or  remotely  feasible. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Lampton. 

Next  we  will  hear  from — we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Dr. 
Montaperto. 

STATEMENT  OF  RONALD  N.  MONTAPERTO,  SENIOR  FELLOW 
OF  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  NATIONAL  STRATEGIC  STUDIES,  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  UMVERSITY 

Mr.  Montaperto.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  submitted  a  detailed  statement  for  the  record.  I  would  like 
just  to  make  some  comments  now. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  without  objection. 

Mr.  Montaperto.  Thank  you. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  ways  that  I  can  go  this  morning. 
One  is  to  add  my  own  voice  to  the  chorus  of  policy  prescriptions 
we  have  heard  so  far. 

I  would  prefer  to  do  something  else,  if  that  is  all  right  with  the 
committee.  I  would  like  to  say  some  things  about  China's  military 
strategies  and  about  China's  nuclear — pardon  me — China's  military 
capabilities. 

I  would  hope  I  would  have  a  chance  to  make  some  comments 
about  policy  issues  later,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  that  happen. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  feel  free.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Montaperto.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Then  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  couple  of  points  about  China's 
military  strategy,  and  I  would  like  to  begin  as  follows: 

The  first  thing  we  need  to  understand  is  that  China's  military 
strategy  is  only  just  now  emerging.  In  China,  there  is  debate,  there 
is  argumentation  and  disputation  over  such  matters  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  human  factor  in  warfare,  issues  that  we  resolved  decades 
ago  in  this  country  and  in  the  West.  That  is  my  first  point. 

A  second  point  is  we  need  to  understand  that  unlike  the  United 
States  where  our  military  strategy  is  global  and  based  upon  threat, 
China's  is  intensely  regional  and  based  upon  political,  military,  eco- 
nomic need.  The  degree  of  influence  of  these  factors  is  probably 
greater  in  China  at  this  time  than  it  is  in  this  country  today. 

Third,  Chinese  military  strategy  follows  national  objectives,  what 
we  in  this  country  refer  to  as  broad  national  strategy.  And  there 
are  several  points  about  that  that  I  do  think  need  to  be  made. 

China's  purpose  is  to  ascend — and  I  think  the  subject  of  this 
hearing  is  dead  right — China's  purpose  is  to  ascend  to  the  status 
of  a  great  power.  It  is  already  a  regional  power.  When  one  thinks 
about  it,  it  exerts  a  power  within  the  region  that  is  far  in  excess 
of  its  national  power.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  country  like 
Japan,  which  is  very,  very  rich,  occupies — exerts  an  influence  in 
the  region  that  is  far  disproportionate,  far  smaller,  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  overall  national  power. 

In  any  case,  China  wishes  to  ascend  to  the  status  of  a  global 
great  power.  To  accomplish  this,  it  understands  very  well  it  must 
first  build  a  world-class  economy,  because  in  a  world-class  economy 
comes — or  with  a  world-class  economy  also  comes  a  world-class 
military. 

There  is  a  phrase  for  this  I  would  like  you  all  to  remember.  It 
is  called  a  rich  country  and  a  strong  army,  and  that  is  a  fine-line 
way  of  sort  of  encapsulating  the  goals  of  China's  national  strategy. 
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Other  goals  include — pardon  me — completing  what  the  Chinese 
refer  to  as  their  national  reunification  programs,  most  particularly 
Taiwan  and  the  South  China  Sea. 

Now  there  is  a  policy  imperative  to  this.  Obviously  if  you  are 
going  to  build  a  world-class  economy,  you  need  internal  stability; 
you  need  to  have  peace  and  concord  at  home. 

Second,  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  external  stability.  Now  China 
has  decided  that  it  must  enter  into  the  world  economy.  It  has  de- 
cided that  it  must  play  the  world  economic  game.  And  to  do  that, 
it  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  stability. 

There  are  two  exceptions  obviously.  The  exceptions  bear  upon 
those  issues  that  impinge  upon  sovereignty  or,  if  you  like,  reunifi- 
cation. Taiwan,  the  South  China  Sea  are  probably  the  only  issues, 
the  only  problems,  which  could  cause  China  to  use  military  instru- 
ments in  its  foreign  policy  that  I  can  personally  think  of. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  how  the  Chinese  think  about  conflict. 
There  is  one  phrase  that  I  think  is  very  compelling  in  this.  The 
Chinese  speak  of  "local  war",  "local  war  of  limited  duration",  "local 
war  under  high-technology  conditions". 

The  point  is,  unlike  in  the  past  where  the  Chinese  thought  about 
global  war  or  a  large-scale  land  invasion,  they  now  think  about 
conflicts  that  will  be  short,  extremely  intense,  confined  to  a  small 
geographical  area,  and  won  by  whichever  side  is  better  able  to  con- 
centrate high-technology  weapons  systems  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage. In  some  cases,  this  concentration  might  occur  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  border,  and  sometimes  it  might  occur  right  within 
China  itself. 

Three  additional  points:  First,  in  the  Chinese  perspective,  local 
war  is  defensive  war.  It  is  undertaken  to  safeguard  Chinese  terri- 
tory and  to  acquire  new  territory. 

Now  oftentimes  these  definitions  occur  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
and  this,  of  course,  is  the  source  of  our  present  problem.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  understand  that  from  the  Chinese 
point  of  view,  Mischief  Reef  does  not  consist  of  an  aggressive  at- 
tempt to  extend  Chinese  territory;  it  is  a  national  reunification 
issue.  And,  of  course,  the  same  obtains  to  Taiwan. 

You  need  not  accept  this  definition;  indeed,  of  course,  we  do  not 
accept  the  definitions.  They  are  not  that  simple.  It  is  much  more 
complex  than  that.  But  it  is  important  to  understand  that  that  is 
what  it  comes  from. 

Second,  local  war  depends  upon  a  concept  that  is  called  active  de- 
fense. In  the  old  ways  of  Chinese  military  thinking,  the  idea  was 
to  lure  an  invader  in  deep,  trade  space  for  time,  eventually  counter- 
attack. 

Active  defense  assumes  that  even  though  strategically  you  are  on 
the  defensive,  still  you  go  out  and  meet  the  enemy  in  a  forward 
area,  and  you  aggressively  attempt  to  preempt. 

Third — and  this  is  most  compelling,  I  think — the  Chinese  talk 
about  a  strategic  boundary.  If  you  are  going  to  concentrate  force  to 
preempt  an  enemy  attack,  where  you  do  that  becomes  very  impor- 
tant. And  so  the  Chinese  argue  with  some  depth,  in  some  detail, 
over  what  they  refer  to  as  the  strategic  boundary,  that  optimum 
distance  from  China's  borders  within  which  to  concentrate  these  ca- 
pabilities. 
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And  a  fourth  point  that  I  would  make  about  this  is  that  this  re- 
quires a  force  projection  capability.  China  is  very  definitely  con- 
cerned about  developing  that  sort  of  capability. 

Now  I  will  skip  over  the  nuclear  dimension  of  this,  because  I  as- 
sume you  would  like  to  come  back  to  that  in  questions,  and  I  would 
like  to  jump  right  to  the  very  next  question:  At  this  point,  can 
China  implement  this  strategy? 

I  believe  China  cannot.  The  answer  to  that  is  "No".  They  cannot 
yet  conduct  sustained  operations  at  any  distance  from  their  own 
territory.  Let  me  try  to  illustrate  that  by  pointing  to  two  areas  of 
greatest  relevance  to  us  now. 

First,  Taiwan.  The  PLA,  the  Chinese  People's  Liberation  Army, 
the  PLA,  is  3  to  5  years — probably  more  like  5  years — away  from 
being  able  to  mount  a  successful  invasion  of  Taiwan.  They  simply 
do  not  have  the  ability  to  put  the  right  number  of  troops  on  the 
right  number  of  vessels,  to  transport  them  across  the  strait,  pro- 
tecting them  while  they  do  so,  and  supporting  them  while  they 
begin  invasion  operations. 

A  naval  blockade  is  more  feasible.  But  even  there,  the  Chinese 
have  terrible  difficulties  in  coordinating.  Submarines  have  to  talk 
to  surface  ships  which  have  to  talk  to  aircraft.  And  they  are  just 
not  very  good  at  that. 

Also  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  Chinese  are  not  yet  capable  of 
sustaining  operations  to  the  east  of  Taiwan.  So  there  are  problems 
with  the  blockade. 

Air,  of  course,  because,  as  you  know,  the  Chinese  have  acquired 
recently  some  modern  aircraft.  So  too,  have  the  Taiwanese.  Taiwan 
has  a  qualitative  advantage  in  aircraft  which  will  enable  it  to  off- 
set, in  my  own  view,  China's  numerical  advantage  in  aircraft. 

This  will  inspire  many,  many  questions,  but  I  just  want  to  make 
that  one  point. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  diminish  China's  impact,  China's  capabil- 
ity to  spoil  Taiwan.  China  could  wreak  great  damage  upon  Taiwan. 
China  could  do  all  of  those  things,  were  it  willing  to  pay  the  politi- 
cal costs. 

But  then  you  need  to  come  back  to  national  strategy.  If  China 
were  to  do  that,  it  would  condemn  China  to  50  more  years  of  pov- 
erty, because  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  of  their  economic  develop- 
ment programs,  which  in  turn  is  what  they  need  to  develop  the 
military  forces  that  they  need,  which  in  turn  is  what  they  need  to 
assume  the  status  of  a  great  power.  And  that  would  be  my  logic 
on  that. 

In  the  South  China  Sea,  China  can  assert  air  and  naval  superi- 
ority against  any  other  contender  to  the  territorial  disputes,  but 
they  cannot  hold  those  islands.  They  could  for  a  while.  Eventually 
the  others  would  come  in,  and  then  there  would  be  another  kind 
of  battle. 

When  will  the  PLA  be  capable  of  implementing  this  strategy?  It 
depends  upon  who  you  ask.  This  is  a  question  that  is  very  much 
up  for  grabs. 
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Since  the  mid-1980's,  the  PLA  has  been  in  the  middle  of  a  mili- 
tary modernization  program.  It  has  produced  some  results.  There 
are,  however,  two  problems. 

One  of  them  is  resources.  Even  though  the  PLA  had  doubled  be- 
tween 1990  and  1996  to  something  like  $8  billion,  and  even  though 
you  have  to  double  that  because  they  do  not  report  everything,  the 
PLA  simply  does  not  have  the  money  it  needs.  Most  of  that  in- 
crease has  gone  to  offset  the  cost  of  inflation,  which  has  been  like 
20  percent  throughout  that  same  period.  It  has  gone  for  quality  of 
life.  And  only  marginally  has  it  gone  for  equipment  purchases  and 
for  equipment  modernization. 

The  other  blockage  is  far  more  difficult.  It  concerns  doctrine,  de- 
termining how  we  fight.  Doctrine  is  what  takes  modern  technology 
and  turns  it  into  modern  weapons.  This  is  an  incredibly  complex 
task,  and  the  PLA  are  simply  not  able  to  do  it. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  My  research  indicates  that  at  the 
National  Defense  University  of  the  Chinese  People's  Liberation 
Army,  there  are  about  75  people  writing  doctrine.  At  our  own  Na- 
tional Defense  University,  there  may  be  5;  at  most  there  are  10, 
depending  upon  how  you  do  that.  And  we  are  not  deficient  in  doc- 
trine. Our  doctrine  is  the  very  finest  in  the  entire  world,  and  I 
think  that  our  record  demonstrates  that. 

So  where  are  they  going?  What  do  you  think  we  will  see? 

They  have  established  a  number  of  priorities,  and  I  would  like 
to  just  simply  go  through  these  and  then  get  off  stage.  They  have 
identified  some  key  areas  and  key  missions.  And  what  should  we 
look  for? 

First,  for  the  Navy,  the  Navy  will  concentrate  on  developing  anti- 
submarine warfare,  ship-borne  air  defense,  sustained  operations, 
and  amphibious  warfare  capabilities. 

The  Air  Force  will  focus  on  strategic  lift,  aerial  refueling,  ground 
attack  capabilities,  and  a  new  generation  of  air  superiority  of  fight- 
er aircraft. 

The  ground  forces  will  focus  on  improving  mobility,  logistical 
support,  air  defense,  and  all-weather  operations. 

What  have  been  some  of  the  results? 

All  right.  All  4  of  China's  24  Group  Armies  have  rapid-reaction 
units. 

The  Air  Force  has  begun  and  consistently  trains  for  long-range 
operations.  They  have  indeed  purchased  10  IL-70  transport  air- 
craft for  that  very  purpose.  They  have  purchased  1  squadron,  about 
25  Su-27  fighters.  It  has  just  been  announced  that  they  have 
agreed  to  buy  a  second  squadron,  25  more,  and  a  factory  in  which 
to  produce  them. 

The  Navy  is  simply  replacing  its  old  combatants  and  improving 
what  it  has. 

What  I  need  to  say  is  that  we  must  consider  these  to  be  essen- 
tially marginal  improvements,  just  marginal.  Even  with  all  the  new 
equipment  in  the  world,  the  problems  of  doctrine  and  training  con- 
tinue to  bedevil,  to  plague,  to  vex  the  PLA  and  will  continue  to  con- 
strain that  progress. 
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So  I  would  judge  the  PLA  to  be  at  least  10  years  away,  maybe 
15,  from  being  able  to  implement  the  defensive  strategy  it  has  al- 
ready chosen  to  guide  its  war  fighting.  And  even  then,  even  then, 
in  10  years  or  15  years,  the  PLA  will  not  be  capable  of  conducting 
sustained  operations  outside  its  own  corner  of  the  region. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Montaperto  follows:] 
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Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Committee  on  National  Security  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
subject  of  "The  People's  Republic  of  China  as  an  Ascending  Power."  Although  I  have 
spoken  with  your  Senate  colleagues  on  various  aspects  of  this  subject  on  two 
occasions,  this  is  my  first  opportunity  meet  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  hope  you  will  find  my  comments  useful. 

Before  beginning,  however,  I  must  remind  the  members  of  the  Committee  that  I 
speak  this  morning  as  an  individual  student  of  Chinese  security  policy.  My  comments 
are  my  own  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the  National  Defense 
University  or  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Introduction 

Since  the  subject  of  this  hearing  is  quite  broad,  I  propose  to  emphasize  the 
military  dimension  of  China's  quest  for  ascendancy.  More  specifically,  I  will  focus  on 
Beijing's  emerging  military  strategy.  As  a  way  of  getting  started,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
compare  the  respective  starting  points  of  Chinese  and  United  States  military 
strategies. 

United  States  military  strategy  begins  with  a  close  analysis  of  the  international 
environment  and  the  definition  of  appropriate  military  objectives.  We  then  elaborate 
strategic  concepts  and  identify  individual  components  of  our  strategy.  Finally  we 
address  the  issue  of  building  the  necessary  military  capabilities.  If  I  may  oversimplify, 
United  States  military  strategy  is  global.  It  is  also  based  upon  anticipated  or  perceived 
threat. 

China's  military  strategy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  different  focus.  It  begins  with 
an  analysis  of  the  environment  of  the  Asia/Pacific  region.  Global  considerations  are 
considered  mainly  to  the  extent  that  they  bear  upon  regional  problems  of  potential 
concern  to  Beijing.  Also,  despite  record-setting  growth  rates,  China's  economy   is 
large  rather  than  wealthy;  because  this  condition  will  obtain  until  well  into  the  next 
decade,  it  will  continue  to  be  difficult  for  the  Chinese  government  to  concentrate 
material  resources  in  the  military  sector.  Therefore,  the  People's  Liberation  Army 
(PLA)  will  continue  to  have  access  to  far  fewer  resources  than  the  U.S.  military. 
Finally,   Beijing's  focus  on  Taiwan  and  the  South  China  Sea  and  the  mission  of 
safeguarding  China's  long  coastline  and  extensive  land  borders  demonstrate  the 
overwhelming  importance  to  China  of  completing  the  reunification  of  Chinese  territory 
and  maintaining  national  sovereignty. 

These  factors  all  have  great  influence  on  strategy.  Taken  together,  they  mean 
that  China's  military  strategy  is  directly  focused  on  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to 
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China's  borders.  The  farther  reaches  of  the  region,  much  less  areas  outside  the  Asia 
Pacific,  are  not  of  major,  direct  concern  at  this  time.  They  also  mean  that  PLA  strategy 
is  more  directly  driven   and  influenced  by  political  and  economic  objectives  than  by 
anticipated  or  perceived  threats. 

A  second  point  that  is  worthy  of  note  is  that  a  clearly  discernible  PLA  strategy  is 
only  just  beginning  to  emerge.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  Chinese  analogue  to 
the  National  Military  Strategy  of  the  United  States  of  America:  A  Strategy  of  Flexible 
and  Selective  Engagement,  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Defense.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  is  entirely  the  result  of  the  well-known  Chinese  preference  for 
secrecy.  China  has  published  a  White  Paper  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament, 
which  is  revealing  in  many  important  ways.  Rather,  I  think  it  almost  certain  that  no 
such  document  exists. 

This  is  because  the  PLA  has  yet  to  make  many  major  decisions  that  are 
integral  to  developing  a  coherent  military  strategy.  Many  basic  issues-related 
especially  to  what  we  in  the  U.S.  would  call  the  components  of  strategy-are  subjects 
of  vigorous  debate.  For  example,  Chinese  strategists  argue  over  such  issues  as  the 
proper  emphasis  on  the  "human  factor  in  war"  and  the  relationships  between  air,  land, 
and  sea  forces  in  combined  arms  operations,  issues  that  were  resolved  years  ago  in 
the  United  States.  This  debate  will  undoubtedly  continue  without  resolution  for  a 
number  of  years. 


Chinese  National  Strategy:  Strategic  Goals  and  Objectives 

Now  I  will  comment  on  China's  military  strategy.  As  is  the  case  in  other  nations, 
Beijing's  military  strategy  supports  broad  strategic  goals  and  objectives,  what  we  in  the 
United  States  refer  to  as  national  strategy.  The  defining  goals  and  objectives  of 
China's  national  strategy  are  readily  apparent. 

The  subject  of  this  hearing,  "China  as  an  Ascending  Power,"  is  exactly  right. 
The  main  objective  of  Beijing's  national  strategy  is  to  enable  China  to  ascend  to  the 
status  of  a  great  power.  Most  Chinese,  including  dissidents  and  others  who  neither 
believe  in  Communism  nor  support  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  support  this  goal. 
Nationalism  and  the  weight  of  the  past  are  important  factors.  A  strong  China  will  never 
again  be  subject  to  the  humiliations  of  the  past  two  centuries.  Given  this  broad 
commitment,  the  strong  power  of  pervasive  nationalism,  and  Beijing's  slowly  growing 
ability  to  mobilize  resources  in  pursuit  of  national  goals,  China  must  be  viewed  as  an 
emerging  great  power.  The  question  before  the  region  and  the  globe  is  not  whether 
China  will  attain  great  power  status,  but  rather  how  Beijing  will  exercise  its  national 
power  in  the  future. 
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Chinese,  and  particularly  PLA,  thinking  about  national  security  reflects  a  narrow 
view  of  sovereignty,  an  emphasis  on  maintaining  territorial  integrity,  an  emphasis  on 
the  "hard"  power  provided  by  a  strong  economy  and  military  force,  and  an  emphasis 
on  the  state  as  the  core  actor  in  international  affairs.  The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the 
rejection  of  formal  alliances,  a  suspicion  of  all  but  the  most  ad  hoc  coalitions,  a 
resistance  to  revealing  strategic  intentions,  and  an  unwillingness  to  adopt  multilateral 
approaches  to  dealing  with  security  issues. 

The  Chinese  have  decided  that  the  key  to  great  power  status  lies  in  building  a 
world  class  economy  and  a  world  class  military  force,  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  in 
building  a  "rich  country  and  a  strong  army."  Under  Beijing's  assessment  of  current 
regional  conditions,  this  translates  into  an  imperative  to  utilize  foreign  and  national 
security  policies  to  create  and  maintain  the  stable,  peaceful  external  environment  that 
will  in  turn  support  the  high  levels  of  economic  growth  required  to  maintain  internal 
concord  and  enhance  China's  comprehensive  national  strength. 

China's  major  foreign  policy  priority  at  present  is  to  avoid  any  hostility  or 
confrontation  that  might  impact  negatively  on  its  larger  goals.  With  the  obvious 
exceptions  of  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  South  China  Sea,  Beijing  will  avoid  the  use 
of  military  instruments  in  conducting  its  foreign  relations. 

The  PLA  will  probably  continue  to  posture  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  Taiwan's  political  behavior,  particularly  when  questions  of  Taiwan's 
identity  are  involved.  But  it  will  initiate  military  action  against  Taiwan  only  if  Taipei 
actually  declares  independence.  Similarly,  conflict  in  the  South  China  Sea  will  occur 
only  if  one  of  the  parties  to  the  territorial  dispute  attempts  unilaterally  to  alter  the 
status  quo.  In  sum,  China's  perception  of  its  own  vital  national  interests  requires  that  it 
be  at  peace  with  itself  and  with  its  neighbors.  These  requirements  will  remain  in  place 
for  many  years.  This  priority  is  clearly  reflected  in  PLA  thinking  about  military  strategy. 


Military  Strategy 

Historical  Development 

Beginning  in  the  1930s  and  lasting  until  the  late  1970s,  the  defining  principle  of 
Chinese  military  strategy  was  subsumed  under  the  rubric  of  "People's  War."  This  term, 
with  its  vivid  evocation  of  Mao  Zedong  and  poorly  armed  peasant  guerilla  soldiers 
fighting  against  a  well-armed,  professional  force,  will  be  immediately  familiar  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  The  PLA  was  concerned  with  defending  against  and 
defeating  a  land  invasion  by  a  technologically  superior  miiitary  force,  first  the  Japanese 
and  later  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Under  this  formulation,  the  PLA  would  trade  space  for  time,  lure  the  enemy 
deep  into  Chinese  territory,  wage  a  long  war  of  attrition  in  which  the  enemy  would 
overextend  his  logistical  capabilities,  and  then  defeat  the  invader  in  a  series  of 
decisive  battles.  Actually,  when  considered  as  a  way  of  fighting,  the  term  "Peoples 
War"  is  something  of  a  misnomer.  In  fact,  the  concept  refers  mainly  to  the  need  to 
secure  the  total  involvement  of  the  civilian  population  in  the  war  effort.  From  the  very 
beginning,  PLA  leaders  have  understood  and  hewed  to  traditional  notions  of  the 
concentration  of  mass  and  force  and  the  importance  of  maneuver.  Also,  they  have 
always  understood  that  war  has  a  political  purpose.  Clausewitz  and  Mao  had  much  in 
common. 

In  the  late  1970s,  Beijing  began  the  program  of  development  known  as  "The 
Four  Modernizations."  Military  modernization  was  assigned  the  fourth  place  after 
agriculture,  industry,  and  science  and  technology.  At  that  time,  the  concept  of  People's 
War  was  restated  as  "People's  War  Under  Modern  Conditions."  This  formulation, 
which  is  occasionally  heard  today,  was  a  vague  concept  designed,  in  my  view,  to 
provide  some  reference  point  during  a  time  of  great  change  in  PLA  strategic  thinking. 
The  poor  performance  of  the  PLA  in  the  1978-1979  operations  against  Vietnam  and 
initial  contacts  with  Western  military  establishments  had  jolted  PLA  leaders  into  an 
awareness  that  change  was  necessary;  but  for  historical,  political,  and  economic 
reasons,  there  was  little  ability  to  define  a  single  course.  The  PLA  was  marking  time 
and  considering  the  future;  People's  War  Under  Modern  Conditions  provided  both  a 
link  with  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future. 

In  the  mid-1980s  the  PLA  began  to  develop  the  concept  that  guides  its  thinking 
today.  This  concept  is  expressed  variously  as  "Local  War"  or  "Local  War  of  Limited 
Duration"  or  "Local  War  Under  High  Technology  Conditions."  That  the  PLA  has 
embraced  this  concept  today  is  the  result  of  three  events:  the  assessment  in  the  mid- 
1980s  that  war  with  the  former  Soviet  Union  was  unlikely;  the  actual  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  resultant  decline  of  Russian  military  power  in  Northeast  Asia; 
and,  of  greatest  importance,  the  revolution  in  military  affairs  signaled  by  the 
performance  of  the  U.S. -led  coalition  during  the  Gulf  War. 

PLA  thinking  today  is  following  a  new  course.  Although  the  specific  details  of 
PLA  plans  and  strategies  have  yet  to  emerge,  the  broad  outlines  are  relatively  clear. 
Moreover,  these  broad  outlines  will  determine  the  organization,  structure,  and 
capabilities  of  the  PLA  of  the  future. 

The  Concept  of  Local  War 

PLA  analysts  believe  that  the  conflicts  of  the  future  are  likely  to  be  short,  highly 
intense,  fought  for  limited  political  objectives,  confined  to  a  relatively  small  geographic 
area,  and  won  by  whichever  side  is  better  able  to  concentrate  high-technology 
weapons  systems  at  some  distance  from  the  national  borders  in  a  decisive  first  strike. 
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Global  war  or  a  large-scale  land  invasion  is  not  expected.  China's  next  conflict,  should 
one  occur,  will  look  very  much  like  the  Gulf  War. 

Three  additional  concepts  are  important  to  understanding  PLA  notions  of  local 
war  conflict.  First,  the  PLA  views  local  war  as  defensive  warfare.  The  PLA  priority  is  to 
defend  Chinese  territory  against  attack,  not  to  acquire  new  territory.  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  PLA  feels  that  conflict  is  in  any  way  likely  in  the  near-  to 
mid-term.  This  is  precisely  the  source  of  some  of  the  present  difficulties:  Beijing 
considers  Taiwan  and  the  South  China  Sea  to  be  Chinese  territory.  In  this  light, 
military  exercises  and  operations  relate  to  defending  Chinese  territory  and  sovereignty. 
Unfortunately,  Beijing  at  times  ignores  the  broader  impact  of  its  actions  upon  the 
stability  of  the  region;  or,  alternatively,  as  is  the  case  with  the  present  series  of 
exercises,  it  is  willing  to  pay  the  costs  attendant  to  its  actions. 

Second,  the  PLA  will  rely  on  what  it  refers  to  as  the  principle  of  active  defense. 
Whereas  past  PLA  strategy  relied  on  a  long  period  of  essentially  passive  defensive 
operations,  followed  by  a  shift  to  an  offensive  posture  and  ultimately  to  victory,  local 
war  thinking  requires  the  PLA  to  mount  a  series  of  aggressive  preemptive  operations 
from  the  very  inception  of  the  conflict  in  order  to  destroy  the  would-be  invader's  forces 
and  thereby  deny  the  opportunity  to  encroach  upon  Chinese  territory  at  all.  In  PLA 
parlance,  the  specific  operation  may  be  offensive,  but  the  purpose  is  defensive  in  that 
it  is  intended  to  prevent  penetration. 

This  leads  to  the  third  important  element  of  the  local  war  concept,  the  idea  of 
the  "Strategic  Boundary."  PLA  strategists  believe  that  there  is  an  optimum  distance 
from  China's  political  borders-including  outer  space-within  which   high  technology 
land,  sea,  and  airborne  weapons  systems  should  be  concentrated  in  order  to  conclude 
an  effective  defense.  This  is  another  source  of  potential  tension  between  China  and  its 
neighbors. 

At  this  time,  it  is  not  clear  where  the  PLA  feels  the  strategic  boundary  should  be 
drawn,  or  even  whether  there  is  just  one  such  boundary.  It  may  well  be  that  PLA 
strategists  see  a  number  of  such  lines,  depending  on  individual  scenarios  and 
potential  opponents.  Neither  is  it  clear  whether  PLA  notions  of  the  strategic  boundary 
end  with  Taiwan  and  the  Sprightly  Archipelago  or  extend  beyond  them.  Much  time  will 
pass  before  it  becomes  possible  to  attain  clarity  on  this  important  issue. 

Also,  no  matter  whether  they  are  defensive  or  offensive,  operations  conducted 
at  some  distance  from  the  national  boundaries  obviously  require  the  ability  to  project 
military  force.  Thus,  developing  the  capabilities  to  project  military  force  is  clearly  a  high 
priority  for  the  PLA.  I  will  say  more  about  PLA  progress  towards  meeting  this  need  in 
just  a  moment. 
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China's  military  strategy  also  contains  a  nuclear  component.  Although  local  war 
thinking  contains  room  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  --  at  least  the  concept  does  not 
rule  out  such  use  --  the  assumption  is,  in  my  view,  that  nuclear  weapons  would  not  be 
employed  in  most  cases. 

China  is  known  to  be  developing  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  However,  the  use  of 
such  weapons  in  local  conflicts  runs  counter  to  an  essential  tenet  of  their  approach, 
which  is  to  ensure  that  conflicts  will  not  escalate  or  broaden.  Indeed,  in  order  to  win  a 
war  of  this  type,   it  is  considered  necessary  to  control  the  intensity  and  scale  of 
conflict  so  that  it  can  be  ended  on  favorable  terms.  The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  meet  these  requirements. 

In  political  terms,  China's  strategic  nuclear  force  is  intended  to  provide  Beijing 
with  the  leverage  that  will  enable  it  to  hold  its  own  with  the  other  major  powers, 
including  those,  such  as  Japan,  who  do  not  possess  strategic  nuclear  capabilities.  The 
Chinese  are  well  aware  that  their  strategic  nuclear  forces  are  of  great  concern  to  the 
Japanese,  and  they  quietly  use  this  advantage  in  conducting  relations  with  Tokyo. 

Also,  recent  Chinese  statements  noting  the  PLA  capability  to  strike  Los  Angeles 
with  nuclear  weapons  is  clearly  intended  as  a  political  message  to  the  United  States 
that  China  too  is  able  to  influence  events  beyond  its  borders.  The  strategic  force  is 
visible  evidence  of  the  fact  that  China  is  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a  major  power.  A 
suggestion  of  restraint  is  achieved  by  Beijing's  policy  of  "no  first  use." 

In  military/strategic  terms,  China  follows  a  strategy  that  closely  resembles  what 
we  in  the  United  Sates  know  as  finite  deterrence.  Beijing  possesses  a  relatively  small 
number  of  warheads  and  launchers.  The  PLA  Second  Artillery,  as  the  strategic  rocket 
force  is  known,  deploys  between  55-65  IRBM  and  around  15  ICBM  missiles.  Some  of 
these  ICBMs  may  have  multiple  warheads.  Moreover,  Chinese  strategists  believe  that 
even  if  China  sustains  a  nuclear  attack  ,  owing  to  effective  dispersal,  concealment, 
and  deception,  a  proportion  of  this  force  sufficient  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  upon 
the  adversary  would  survive  and  be  available  for  a  counter-strike.  Beijing  believes  that 
it  possess  an  effective  deterrent. 

At  this  time,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  PLA  is  reevaluating  and 
reconsidering  the  whole  question  of  the  utility  of  nuclear  weapons  in  modern  warfare. 
In  the  end,  much  will  depend  upon  the  actions  of  the  other  nuclear  powers  and  on 
progress  towards  nuclear  disarmament.  However,  it  is  not  likely  that  Beijing  will  depart 
from  its  present  strategic  constructs  and  assumptions  in  the  near  future.  Rather, 
Beijing's  continuing  program  of  nuclear  testing  suggests  that  the  PLA's  Second 
Artillery  Force  will  continue  to  modernize  and  perfect  its  guidance  and  warhead 
technology  and  make  other  improvements  until  it  reaches  the  standards  of  the  other 
nuclear  powers.  This  will  render  Beijing  more  confident  of  its  ability  to  enter  into  arms 
control  discussions  without  suffering  any  major  degradation  in  its  deterrent  capability. 
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PLA  Capabilities 

The  Present  Situation 

At  the  present  time,  the  PLA  is  not  capable  of  implementing  its  local  war 
strategy  effectively.  China's  military  cannot  yet  conduct  sustained  operations  at  any 
distance  from  China's  borders.  Moreover,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  develop  this 
capability  within  the  next  ten  years  or  so. 

For  example,  although  a  declaration  of  independence  would  almost  certainly 
provoke  some  form  of  military  action,  the  PLA  is  at  least  three  to  five  years  away  from 
being  able  to  mount  a  successful  invasion  of  Taiwan.  A  naval  blockade  is  more 
feasible,  but  whether  or  not  such  an  effort  would  be  successful  remains  an  open 
question.  The  PLA  Navy  would  find  it  difficult  to  achieve  the  degree  of  coordination  of 
its  air,  surface,  and  submarine  components  necessary  for  success.  China's  navy  is 
also  deficient  in  its  surface-to-surface  missile  and  air  defense  capabilities  relative  to  an 
improving  Taiwan  naval  force. 

Chinese  air  operations  might  be  more  effective,  particularly  because  Taiwan's 
qualitative  advantage  in  aircraft  has  eroded  somewhat  in  recent  years.  However,  once 
Taipei  deploys  the  150  F-16  and  50  Mirage  2000  fighter  aircraft  it  purchased  from  the 
United  States  and  France,  the  gap  will  widen  once  again  in  Taiwan's  favor. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  PLA  clearly  poses  a  military  threat  to  Taiwan.  If 
Beijing  were  willing  to  pay  the  political,  economic,  and  diplomatic  costs,  the  PLA  could 
inflict  great  damage  upon  Taiwan.  However,  an  attack  upon  Taiwan,  particularly  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  independence,  would  seriously  undermine  Beijing's 
regional  position,  probably  lead  to  virtually  permanent  estrangement  from  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  and  ultimately  deal  a  serious  blow  to  its  economic  development 
program.  All  that  China  has  achieved  in  the  economic  sphere  since  1979  would  be 
lost,  thus  condemning  the  nation  to  decades  more  of  poverty.  For  these  reasons,  and 
also  because  of  Beijing's  uncertainties  about  the  possible  involvement  of  the  United 
States,  Beijing  will  continue  its  long-standing  policies  of  staging  increasingly  complex 
military  exercises  and  demonstrating  improving  military  capabilities  to  remind  the 
people  of  Taiwan  and  their  leaders  of  the  consequences  of  any  effort  to  achieve 
independent  status.  An  attack  will  occur  only  as  a  last  resort. 

PLA  capabilities  for  operations  in  the  South  China  Sea  are  similarly  limited.  The 
PLA  is  capable  of  asserting  naval  superiority  against  any  of  the  other  parties  to  the 
dispute  over  the  Spratly  Archipelago.  But  it  cannot  seize  and  hold  these  islands 
permanently.  The  PLA  Air  Force  can  assert  superiority  in  the  area,  but  much  work 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  one  squadron  of  Su-27  aircraft  it  currently  possesses 
will  be  able  to  reach  its  full  potential.  The  second  squadron  is  at  least  two  years  away 
from  becoming  operational,  and  the  impact  of  the  second  group  of  about  25  more 
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aircraft  would  be  marginal  in  any  case.  Overall,  the  PLA  would  not  be  a  match  for  an 
opponent  with  modern  capabilities  such  as  Japan. 


The  Military  Modernization  Program 

Difficulties 

If  the  PLA  is  to  develop  the  capabilities  requisite  to  implementing  its  chosen 
strategy,  it  must  totally  reconstitute  itself  as  a  modern,  combined  arms  military  force. 
Indeed,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  moment,  the  PLA  has  already  begun  to  achieve  some 
progress  towards  modernity.  However,  two  major  problems  stand  in  the  way. 

First,  despite  increases  in  the  defense  budget,  the  PLA  lacks  resources. 
Between  1990  and  1995,  China's  officially  published  defense  budget  more  than 
doubled  to  reach  the  1995  figure  of  approximately  US$  8  billion.  A  10  %  increase,  the 
smallest  in  six  years,  is  planned  for  1996.  Because  the  Chinese  do  not  reveal  a 
significant  portion  of  expenditures  for  defense,  any  figure  must  include  an  estimate  of 
military  funds  available  from  other  sources.  Most  observers  accept  that  the  published 
figures  must  be  at  least  doubled. 

Some  of  these  monies  have  clearly  been  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
modern  military  equipment  and  technologies  from  abroad,  particularly  from  Russia. 
However,  the  quantities  involved  appear  to  be  small. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  lion's  share  of  the  increases  of  the  last  few  years  has 
been  used  to  compensate  for  years  of  very  low  defense  budgets  during  the  1980s,  to 
offset  the  effects  of  inflation  which  has  consistently  approached  20%  for  the  last 
several  years,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  forces.  For  example,  in  1994 
there  was  an  across-the-board  increase  in  the  monthly  wages  of  PLA  officers,  with 
those  at  the  top  receiving  an  increase  of  more  than  50%. 

Moreover,  the  PLA  may  be  losing  access  to  funds  generated  by  the  sale  of 
civilian  products  produced  in  defense  industry  facilities.  In  early  1994,  citing  the 
deleterious  effect  of  PLA  business  activities  on  morale,  the  PLA  announced  that  most 
military  units  would  have  to  divest  themselves  of  their  business  holdings.  If  these 
regulations  are  rigorously  enforced,  and  reporting  indicates  that  some  effort  is  being 
made  to  do  so,  the  PLA  could  lose  nearly  one  quarter  of  its  operating  budget.  The 
difference  would  have  to  be  made  up  from  a  shrinking  pool  of  funds. 

Hence,  although  the  increases  of  the  last  six  years  have  helped  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  future,  they  have  not  yet  produced  the  desired  increase  in  overall 
military  capabilities.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  successful  development  of 
such  levels  of  capability  anytime  within  the  next  ten  years. 
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A  second  obstacle  to  defense  modernization  in  China  arises  in  the  complex 
process  of  developing  the  doctrinal  constructs  necessary  to  translate  modern 
technology  into  effective  weapons  systems.  The  individual  components  of  local  war 
theory  and  the  revolution  in  military  affairs,  such  as  combined  arms  operations,  rapid 
mobility,  fighting  under  adverse  conditions,  and  "information  warfare,"  are  all  new  to 
the  PLA  strategic  lexicon.  Many  years  will  pass  before  the  PLA  reaches  even  today's 
doctrinal  standards.  In  the  meantime,  other,  more  modern  military  establishments  will 
continue  to  progress. 

Accomplishments 

Because  of  these  constraints,  the  PLA  leadership  has  been  forced  to  adopt  a 
selective  approach  to  force  modernization.  Military  modernizers  have  identified  a 
relatively  small  number  of  critical  military  functions  and  are  concentrating  on  making 
limited  improvements  in  these  designated  areas.  Priorities  involve  force  projection  and 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

--  For  the  Navy,  developing  an  anti-submarine  warfare  capability,  shipborne  air 
defense  capabilities,  the  capability  to  conduct  sustained  operations,  and  an 
amphibious  warfare  capability; 

--  For  the  Air  Force,  developing  a  strategic  lift  capability,  an  aerial  refueling 
capability,  a  ground  attack  capability,  and  a  new  generation  of  air  superiority 
fighter  aircraft; 

--  For  the  ground  forces,  improving  mobility  and  logistical  support,  improving  air 
defense  capabilities,  developing  the  capability  to  operate  in  all  weather 
conditions,  and  improving  command  and  control; 

-  And  for  the  Second  Artillery  Force,  continued  testing  to  improve  guidance  and 
warhead  technologies. 

There  has  been  some  progress.  For  example,  most  of  China's  24  Group  Armies 
now  have  designated  Rapid  Deployment  Units.  The  Air  Force  is  beginning  to  train  for 
long-range  lift  operations.  It  has  purchased  ten  11-10  long  range  transport  aircraft  from 
Russia  and  also  acquired  one  squadron  of  Su-27  Aircraft.  Late  last  year  the  PLA 
agreed  to  purchase  a  second  squadron  of  Su-27s  along  with  a  production  line  so  that 
these  aircraft  can  be  produced  in  China.  Finally,  the  PLA  Navy  is  replacing  or 
improving  its  old  surface  combatants  and  its  submarines. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  acquisitions  represent  only  marginal 
improvements  in  the  area  of  weapons  and  equipment.  And,  in  any  case,  the  PLA 
must  still  develop  the  doctrine  to  determine  how  this  equipment  will  be  used,  and  then 
it  must  construct  the  training  routines  and  procedures  that  will  enable  its  personnel  to 
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use  them  effectively.  Normally,  training  routines  are  developed  after  doctrine  is  well- 
established.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  PLA,  the  two  processes  must  occur 
simultaneously.  This  leads  to  many  delays,  false  starts,  and  wrong  paths. 

Overall,  the  PLA  remains  at  least  a  decade  away,  and  probably  more,  from 
possessing  the  capability  to  implement  its  local  war  approach  with  any  degree  of 
effectiveness.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  even  then  the  PLA  will  still  be  a 
defensively-oriented  force  that  will  have  little  or  no  capability  to  mount  effective 
operations  outside  its  own  corner  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

We  would  be  pleased  now  to  hear  from  Dr.  Waldron. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARTHUR  N.  WALDRON,  PROFESSOR  OF 
STRATEGY  AND  POLICY,  U.S.  NAVAL  WAR  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Waldron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  submitted  standard  remarks,  and  I  am  just  going  to  read 
a  short  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  without  objection. 

Mr.  Waldron.  My  remarks  this  morning  will  make  three  points. 

The  first  is  that  the  crisis  in  China  that  is  expressing  itself  today 
in  the  Taiwan  Strait  is  fundamentally  one  of  political  legitimacy. 

The  second  point  is  that  political  change  is  coming  in  China,  and 
the  key  to  China's  future  foreign  policy  behavior  is  going  to  be 
found  in  how  that  happens  in  the  course  of  that  change. 

And  the  third  is  that  the  United  States  must  be  prepared,  at 
least  in  the  short  to  medium  term,  for  more  of  a  conflictual  rela- 
tionship with  China. 

Let  me  start  with  governmental  legitimacy.  We  look  into  history; 
we  find  that  the  Chinese  concept  of  rule  has  always  rested  every- 
thing on  morality.  Indeed,  rule  is  traditionally  conditional  on  virtue 
in  the  ruler.  And  these — such  concepts  are  as  alive  today  in  China 
as  Judeo-Christian  concepts  are  in  the  West. 

Now  by  these  standards,  the  current  leadership  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  falls  very  short.  China's  current  ruling  elite  is 
entirely  self-perpetuating.  It  operates  without  any  clearly  specified 
constitutional  structures.  It  is  untouched  by  an  electoral  mecha- 
nism above  the  most  local  level.  What  is  more,  this  ruling  elite  has 
become  perhaps  terminally  corrupt  with  the  leading  clans,  the 
names  we  all  know  from  the  newspapers,  now  having  amassed  vast 
assets  and,  by  all  reports,  abroad  as  well. 

Now  rule  by  such  an  elite  is  difficult  to  sustain  in  any  society, 
and  it  is  perhaps  particularly  difficult  in  China.  Indignation  at 
wholesale  corruption  was  one  of  the  driving  factors  in  the  1989  de- 
mocracy movement,  and  today's  Beijing  government  is  very  much 
the  one  that  came  to  power  then  after  the  Tiananmen  massacre. 

It  is  currently  pursuing  a  policy  of  authoritarianism,  which  is 
coupled  with  patriotic  and  nationalistic  mobilization  and  is  clearly 
intended  somehow  to  keep  that  Government  in  power  without  its 
ever  needing  to  face  its  citizens  in  any  sort  of  an  election. 

Now  all  of  this  sounds  rather  grim,  like  something  out  of  Brezh- 
nev's U.S.S.R.,  and  it  certainly  can  be,  I  mean,  if  you  are  a  dis- 
sident, or  you  are  somebody  who  attracts  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities. 

But  this  is  also  only  a  partial  picture.  There  are  other  forces 
loose  in  China  that  are  eroding  the  dictatorship.  Economic  growth 
means  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  can  pursue  their  own 
goals.  Millions  of  Chinese  have  been  abroad;  tens  of  thousands 
have  studied  in  the  United  States  alone. 

In  rural  areas,  millions  have  voted  in  rudimentary  elections.  And 
economically  China  is  increasingly  integrated  with  and  dependent 
on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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We  face,  in  other  words,  a  China  full  of  dynamism,  yet  riddled 
with  contradictions  in  which  society,  economy,  and  government  are 
pulling  in  many  different  directions  simultaneously. 

This  situation  cannot  persist  for  long.  Yet  many  observers  will 
tell  you  that  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  with  its  police  forces 
and  its  Army,  will  be  able  to  keep  the  lid  on  indefinitely. 

Now  here  I  must  disagree.  The  reality  of  China  today  is  that  re- 
gime change  is  approaching.  Whether  it  will  be  incremental  or  cha- 
otic, whether  it  will  be  explosive  or  whether  it  will  be  smooth,  that 
I  cannot  say.  But  the  change  is  coming.  Of  that,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Now  the  nature  and  timing  of  this  change  is  going  to  depend  on 
China's  foreign  policy,  and  China's  foreign  policy,  in  turn,  is  going 
to  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  course  of  security  affairs  in  the  whole 
of  Asia  in  the  decades  to  come. 

At  present,  we  have  a  rather  weak  central  government  in  Beijing 
that  is  attempting  to  keep  everything  and  everybody  in  line  by 
means  of  intimidation  at  home  and  abroad.  And  I  would  link  these 
two.  The  foreign  policy  is  very  much  the  mirror  image  of  the  do- 
mestic policy.  We  see  this  in  the  treatment  of  dissidents;  we  see 
this  in — we  saw  this  in  the  Spratlys;  we  see  this  this  year  in  the 
attempt  to  intimidate  Taiwan. 

But  Chinese  political  thinkers  have  long  recognized  that  at- 
tempts to  centralize  China  through  force  alone  lead  inexorably  in 
a  country  as  vast  and  populous  as  China  to  various  individuals,  to 
classes,  to  whole  regions  disassociating  themselves  from  the  central 
power. 

A  confrontational  foreign  policy  will  exacerbate  that  problem.  Not 
only  does  it  create  adversaries  abroad,  it  also  stretches  and  over- 
stretches the  system.  And  I  think  we  can  see  that  the  administra- 
tion in  Beijing  is  actually  being  stretched  very  much  by  present 
problems  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  which  have  evolved  in  ways  that  I 
do  not  think  they  anticipated.  And  this  process  increases  rather 
than  reduces  the  possibility  of  regime  change. 

Now  one  may  ask:  What  would  a  new  Chinese  regime  do? 

Well,  I  suspect  that  any  new  Chinese  regime  or  virtually  any 
new  Chinese  regime  is  going  to  try  to  disencumber  itself  of  unreal- 
istic claims  that  simply  overstretch  it  and  are  not  of  crucial  impor- 
tance. And  that  would  mean  making  compromise  settlements, 
which  are  rather  easily  available,  for  instance  with  Tibet,  with  Tai- 
wan, with  the  Muslims,  and  taking  a  new  and  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  neighbors  and  issues  like  the  South  China  Sea. 

If  the  new  regime  should  be  democratic,  that  regime  is  likely  to 
be  even  more  congenial,  although  I  would  point  out  that  the  proc- 
ess of  transition  to  democracy  is  fraught  with  difficulty  and  that 
fledgling  democracies  can  be  vulnerable  and  potentially  trouble- 
some. 

However,  China  may  remain  stubbornly  autocratic,  and  that  is 
going  to  mean  real  danger.  If  we  project  current  modernization  for- 
ward, it  is  quite  possible  to  foresee  a  China  in,  say,  20  years  time 
that  possesses  a  rather  large  and  rather  sophisticated  military.  If 
that  military  is  harnessed  to  a  crude,  authoritarian  foreign  policy, 
it  will  be  a  real  menace. 

Now  the  negative  example  that  best  illustrates  this  danger  is,  to 
my  mind,  that  of  Germany  a  century  ago.  Germany,  then,  like 
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China  today,  was  a  young  power  on  the  world  scene,  very  sensitive 
about  status  and  slights.  It  was  not  democratic.  Prussia  had 
crushed  liberalism  as  it  forcibly  unified  Germany. 

The  consequent  need  to  burnish  legitimacy  through  nationalism 
was  one  reason  that  Berlin  was  eager  to  show  its  people  that  it 
could  be  a  great  power.  But  emerging  as  such  a  power  into  the  bal- 
anced diplomatic  system  of  Europe  was  fraught  with  peril. 

Now  Chancellor  Bismark  initially  avoided  disrupting  the  system. 
But  after  he  was  dismissed  in  1890,  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers 
embarked  on  a  program  of  national  assertion  that  quickly  stirred 
conflict. 

And  I  should  add  that,  of  course,  economic  ties  among  the  Euro- 
pean countries  were  growing  with  haste  during  this  period.  Eco- 
nomic integration  was  developing.  So  the  European  example  indi- 
cates that  economics  and  politics  can  move  not  only  on  different 
tracks,  but  sometimes  they  can  move  on  almost  a  collision  course. 

Now  just  such  a  shift  by  China  has  today  clouded  Asia's  sunny 
prospects.  As  China  today  is  buying  advanced  fighters  and  sub- 
marines, so  Berlin  a  century  ago  embarked  on  the  building  of  a 
high  seas  fleet.  And  the  purpose  of  that  fleet  was  not  actually  to 
fight  a  war,  but  to  intimidate  its  neighbors.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  similarity  in  the  calculation. 

Just  as  China  today  is  testing  and  provoking  its  neighbors,  so 
Berlin  in  those  days  sought  showdowns,  not  because  it  wanted  to 
go  to  war,  but  because  it  wanted  to  sort  of  get  a  trophy  to  bring 
home  and  show  the  people. 

But  the  eventual  catastrophic  result,  of  course,  was  the  First 
World  War.  And  anybody  who  has  looked  at  the  rather  fragile  polit- 
ical and  international  security  structures  of  Asia  has  to  be  aware 
that  although  things  may  go  very  well,  and  I  hope  they  go  very 
well;  if  things  go  wrong,  they  will  go  very,  very  wrong.  And,  of 
course,  they  did  go  very,  very  wrong  in  the  period  between  the 
1920's  and  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921-22.  Ten  years  after 
that,  you  had  really  the  road  to  World  War  II. 

Because  the  United  States  is  in  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  an  indispen- 
sable leader  in  security  affairs,  it  is  important  for  us  to  address 
these  problems. 

Militarily,  this  means  we  have  to  consider  the  possibility  of  sub- 
stantial tension  in  maritime  Asia,  perhaps  for  some  time  to  come. 
And  to  meet  such  a  challenge,  the  United  States  will  need  more 
force  in  that  part  of  the  world  than  it  possesses  now. 

We  must  also  be  aware  of  a  looming  and  in  some  ways  novel  dan- 
ger on  land.  With  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  land  borders 
in  Eurasia  have  become  fluid  and  potentially  conflictual.  The  heart 
of  Asia — Kazakhstan,  Xiangiang,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  those  re- 
gions— is  no  longer  frozen  geopolitically  as  it  was. 

So  we  must  start  thinking  about  what  I  call  a  possible  major 
Eurasian  contingency;  that  is  to  say,  a  conflict  that  develops  not  on 
China's  maritime  frontier,  but  on  the  inter-Asian  frontiers. 

Now  either  the  maritime  or  the  Eurasian  contingency  will  de- 
mand stronger  and  differently  configured  American  military  forces 
to  the  ones  we  have  today.  I  suspect  it  would  mean  more  forces, 
not  fewer;  that  it  will  mean  better  intelligence,  more  local  knowl- 
edge, and  an  upward  shift  in  military  preparedness. 
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The  next  several  years  will  present  difficult  tests  for  the  United 
States  in  Asia.  Indeed,  those  tests  are  already  being  thrust  upon 
us.  Whether  we  have  the  resolve  to  face  threats  and  to  deter  them 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  in  peacetime  to  manage  friendships  and 
complex  alliances  is  the  question. 

If  the  answers  are  yes,  that  we  do,  then  I  think  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  we  will  move  in  Asia  as  we  did  in  the  European  cold  war 
from  the  equivalent  today  of  the  Berlin  crises — remember,  there 
used  to  be  regular  crises  over  Berlin  in  the  1950's  and  the  1960's — 
to  some  future  equivalence  of  Ostpolitik  and  detente,  capped  off 
perhaps  by  genuine  liberalization  in  China. 

But  if  we  flinch,  if  we  fumble,  if  we  walk  away  from  this,  then 
Asia  is  going  to  become  a  security  free-for-all.  Rather  like  Europe 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century  when  every  State  was  arming  itself 
and  preparing  for  war,  a  war  which  none  of  them  wanted  and 
which  was  in  none  of  their  interests,  but  which  none  of  them  were 
able  to  find  a  way  to  avoid;  none  of  them  were  able  to  find  a  way 
to  peace. 

It  is  important  that  the  United  States  remain  involved  in  Asia 
and  face  these  questions  squarely.  I  fear  sometimes  that  domestic 
politics  is  going  to  tempt  us  toward  easy,  facile,  short-term  solu- 
tions. But  I  think  that  our  national  interest  absolutely  demands 
that  we  shoulder  the  responsibility,  as  we  have  repeatedly  in  our 
history. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Waldron  follows:] 
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CHINA  AS  AN  ASCENDING  POWER 

First,  I  thank  this  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  this 
morning.  This  spring,  a  few  months  short  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Richard  Nixon's  announcement  that  he  would  visit 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  worrying  developments  there  and 
in  the  Asian  region  are  forcing  Americans  to  think  again  about 
China's  future  course  and  how  that  will  affect  us  and  our  allies. 
Profound  changes  have  taken  place  in  China  since  the  Nixon  visit. 
Many  are  very  positive:  the  economy  has  developed  spectacularly, 
the  standards  of  living  of  ordinary  Chinese  have  been  raised 
dramatically,  and  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  although  still 
cruelly  limited  in  the  most  public  or  official  forums,  is  now 
incomparably  greater  in  ordinary  circumstances  than  it  was.  Yet 
certain  things  hoped  for  have  not  happened.  Internally,  China 
remains  a  one-party  dictatorship  and  its  government  insists  it 
will  remain  so  indefinitely;  internationally,  China  has  become 
something  of  a  neighborhood  bully  in  Asia,  using  advanced  weapons 
purchased  with  newly-earned  wealth  to  threaten  and  intimidate 
states  from  Japan  and  the  Philippines  to  Taiwan,  in  an  extremely 
crude  manner. 

This  last  development  in  particular  has  given  pause  to  the  United 
States  and  China's  neighbors.  For  it  runs  directly  contrary  to 
the  consensus  thinking  that  has  guided  American  policy  until  very 
recently.  This  has  effectively  ruled  out  consideration  of  any 
future  for  China  except  a  peaceful  one  focused  on  economic 
development.  But  developments  starting  with  the  South  China  Sea 


confrontations  of  last  summer  and  continuing  through  the  current 
Taiwan  Straits  crisis  indicate  a  need  for  reconsideration.  It  is 
time  to  consider  seriously  the  unwelcome  possibility  that  China 
may  become  a  regional  threat,  and  the  associated  questions  of 
what  United  States  policies  should  then  be,  and  what  sorts  of 
military  will  be  required  to  support  them. 

My  remarks  this  morning  will  make  three  major  points.  The  first 
is  that  the  fundamental  crisis  in  China  today  is  one  of  political 
legitimacy,  and  that  it  will  be  resolved  over  the  next  decade  or 
so  in  a  process  of  regime  change  that  may  be  smooth  or  may  be 
chaotic,  but  that  will  yield  at  the  end  a  China  having  a  very 
different  political  structure  to  what  exists  today.  My -second 
point  is  that  the  key  to  Chinese  foreign  policy,  and  hence  to 
hostility  or  friendship  with  its  neighbors  and  the  United  States, 
will  be  found  in  the  course  that  this  transformation  takes. 
Finally,  I  will  suggest  that  the  United  States  must  prepare 
simultaneously  for  two  eventualities.  In  the  short  term  I  expect 
relations  with  China  to  become  more  conflictual,  but  in  the 
longer  term  I  expect  a  process  in  which  hostilities  and  tensions 
will  diminish. 

Legitimacy  and  Governance 
I  start  with  governmental  legitimacy,  because  this  is  the  single 
most  pressing  problem  facing  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
today,  yet  it  is  one  that  many  observers  overlook.  If  we  dig  into 
Chinese  history,  we  find  that  the  concept  of  rule  founded 
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everything  on  morality.  The  king  or  ruler  is  above  all  a  man  of 
virtue;  ultimately  it  is  his  virtue,  reflected  and  refracted 
throughout  society,  that  guarantees  order  and  peace.  Not  only 
that,  in  traditional  thought  rule  is  conditional  on  virtue:  a 
wicked  king  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  no  wicked  man  can  in 
fact  be  a  true  king.  This  conditional  view  of  legitimacy  is  very 
different  from  the  old  Western  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
in  which  anyone  possessing  the  right  bloodline  had  an  absolute 
right  to  rule — regardless  of  his  personal  merits. 

These  are  not  mere  antiquarian  musings.  The  basic  ideas  of 
morality  just  mentioned  are  every  bit  as  much  a  part  of  Chinese 
life  today  as  Judeo-Christian  concepts  are  in  the  United  States, 
and  judged  by  them  the  current  leadership  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  comes  off  very  badly.  Not  only  is  its  ruling 
elite  entirely  self -perpetuating,  operating  without  clearly 
specified  constitutional  structures  and  untouched  by  any 
electoral  mechanism  above  the  most  local  level;  that  ruling  elite 
is  also  now  known  to  have  become  perhaps  terminally  corrupt, 
appropriating  benefits  and  wealth  at  every  level  from  village  to 
central  committee — with  the  leading  clans,  such  as  those  of  ex- 
strongman  Deng  Xiaoping  and  current  prime  minister  Li  Peng,  now 
having  amassed  foreign  assets  estimated  in  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 
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Rule  by  such  an  elite  is  difficult  to  sustain  in  any  society,  and 
given  the  moral  orientations  just  mentioned,  perhaps  particularly 
so  in  China.  Indignation  at  wholesale  corruption,  and  a  desire 
that  it  should  be  purged  by  an  opening  of  the  system  to  general 
participation,  was  one  of  the  driving  factors  in  the  1989 
democracy  movement,  and  those  grievances  are  still  strongly  felt. 
But  the  response  of  the  ruling  elite  to  the  1989  challenge  is 
also  significant.  There  was  no  consultation,  no  opening,  not  even 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  crowds  of  people  had  any  legitimate 
rights—although  many  in  the  Chinese  government  argued  for  such  a 
positive  response.  Instead  tanks  came  and  hails  of  bullets,  to  be 
followed  by  waves  of  arrests  and  steady  strengthening  of  the 
forces  of  repression:  the  People's  Armed  Police,  the  security 
organs,  the  censors.  Today's  Beijing  government  is  very  much  the 
one  that  came  to  power  then,  after  Tiananmen.  It  is  currently 
pursuing  a  policy  of  authoritarianism  coupled  with  patriotic  and 
nationalistic  mobilization,  intended  somehow  to  keep  itself  in 
power  without  ever  actually  facing  its  citizens  in  an  election. 

Now  all  of  this  sounds  very  grim,  like  something  out  of 
Brezhnev's  USSR,  and  it  certainly  can  be,  if  you  are  a  dissident 
like  Wei  Jingsheng  or  a  Tibetan  or  anyone  else  unfortunate  enough 
to  attract  the  government's  attention.  But  this  is  also  only  a 
partial  picture.  Other  forces  are  also  loose  in  China,  and  like  a 
powerful  tide  they  are  eroding  the  foundations  of  this  would-be 
dictatorship.  Rapid  growth  and  privatization  of  the  economy  means 
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that  hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  are  free  of  the  old  web  of 
ration  coupons  and  household  registration  and  able  to  pursue 
their  own  goals.  Openings  in  education,  the  media,  and  travel 
mean  that  millions  of  Chinese  have  been  abroad — tens  of  thousands 
have  studied  just  in  the  United  States — while  those  remaining  at 
home  have  rather  good  access  to  information,  in  rural  areas, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  have  participated  in  rudimentary- 
elections.  Globally,  China  is  increasingly  integrated,  and 
dependent  on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  economic  survival  in  a  way 
unprecedented  in  the  fifty  years  of  Chinese  communism. 

We  face,  in  other  words,  a  China  full  of  dynamism  yet  riddled 
with  contradictions,  in  which  society,  economy,  and  government 
are  pulling  in  many  different  directions  simultaneously.  This  is 
not  a  situation  that  can  persist  indefinitely.  Potentially  it  is 
highly  volatile,  and  may  be  subject  to  an  abrupt  break  or  crisis- 
-like  that  which  swept  the  country  in  the  spring  of  1989.  Yet 
many  observers  will  tell  you  that  the  Chinese  communist  party, 
with  its  enormous  police  forces  and  the  People's  Liberation  Army 
in  reserve,  will  be  able  to  keep  the  lid  on  indefinitely. 

I  disagree.  Straight-line  projections  of  China's  present  into  the 
future --whether  it  is  party  rule,  or  the  ascendancy  of  current 
President  Jiang  Zemin,  or  even  the  rapidity  of  economic  growth — 
are  worse  than  useless.  They  will  render  us  as  unprepared  to  deal 
with  China's  real  future,  just  as  the  projections  of  mainstream 
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Kremlinologists  did  for  the  Soviet  Union  less  than  a  decade  ago. 
History  shows  no  example  of  a  state  where  economy,  society,  and 
intellectual  life  were  transformed — as  they  are  being  transformed 
in  China — but  where  political  change  does  not  follow. 

So  what  I  see  when  I  look  at  China  today  is  the  approach  of  a 
dramatic  period  of  regime  change.  A  system  as  centralized  as 
China's  seeks  to  be  cannot  long  accommodate  a  modern  economy, 
with  its  associated  profound  social  and  economic  shifts. 
Something  will  have  to  give.  Many  China  specialists  today  do  not 
accept  this  reasoning.  They  foresee  a  future  China  ruled  as  it  is 
now  by  a  single  communist  party  and  a  single  strongman  at  the 
top,  but  modernized  in  many  other  respects.  I  do  not  agree. 
Whether  change  will  be  chaotic  or  explosive  or  incremental  or 
smooth,  I  cannot  say--although  the  answer  is  important  for  the 
United  States  and  the  world — but  that  change  is  coming,  on  a 
scale  comparable  to  that  which  swept  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  beginning  in  1989,  of  that  I  have  no  doubt. 

Indeed,  history  since  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
bears  me  out.  Chinese  have  long  been  aware  of  the  need  to  tailor 
government  to  social  and  economic  reality,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  series  of  constitutions  and  regimes,  all  paying  lip- 
service  to  democracy  and  some  actually  practicing  some,  but  none 
ever  succeeding  fully.  The  current  communist  regime  is  the  most 
recent  of  these,  and  it  too  bases  its  legitimation  in  theory  on 
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democratic  process,  although  in  fact,  above  the  most  local  level, 
everything  is  orchestrated  from  the  center. 

But  communism  in  China,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  is  now 
approaching  its  final  curtain,  The  issue,  therefore,  is  what  will 
follow.  Will  China  become  a  non-communist  but  still  authoritarian 
state?  Will  it  democratize?  Or  will  it  slip  into  a  kind  of  low, 
or  high-level  chaos? 

Foreign  Policy 
On  the  nature  and  timing  of  the  change  just  mentioned  depends  in 
turn  China's  foreign  policy,  and  that  in  turn  will  do  much  to  set 
the  course  of  Asian  security  affairs  in  the  decades  to  come.  If, 
as  I  expect,  we  manage  to  navigate  the  present  period  of  tension 
and  conflict  without  an  actual  war,  then  a  strong  possibility 
exists  that  inexorable  liberalization  within  Chinese  society  will 
lead  to  a  more  moderate  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  a  tough  American 
policy  now  increases  that  possibility,  by  frustrating  the 
aggressive  factions  and  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
moderates  domestically. 

At  present  a  weak  central  government  in  Beijing  is  attempting  to 
keep  everything  and  everybody  in  line  by  means  of  intimidation: 
we  see  it  in  the  harsh  sentences  on  dissidents  and  the  foolish 
dismissal  of  the  Dalai  Lama's  reasonable  offers  for  negotiation 
and  the  fireworks  display  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 


Behind  all  this  lies  the  ancient  concept  of  wei :  awesomeness,  a 
psychological  quality,  derived  from  force  and  its  use,  but  far 
more  extensive  in  its  influence,  that  Chinese  identify  as  crucial 
to  anyone  who  would  exert  power,  especially  without  other 
legitimacy.  But  as  Chinese  political  theorists  have  long 
recognized,  the  attempt  to  centralize  internally  through  force 
alone  and  without  reference  to  de.  or  virtue,  leads  inexorably  to 
fissures  in  the  country  as  individuals,  classes,  and  regions 
disassociate  themselves  from  the  oppressive  central  power. 

Foreign  policy  exacerbates  the  problem.  The  sort  of  full- 
perimeter  attempt  at  control  that  Beijing  is  now  engaged  in--from 
Tibet  to  Taiwan--will  not  work,  it  is  based  at  root  on -beefed  up 
police  at  home  and  acquisitions  of  some  modern  weapons  from 
Russia  abroad,  and  depends  on  citizens  absorbed  in  economic 
activity  or  neighbors  unprepared  to  respond.  But  everything  has 
its  limit.  The  domestic  situation  in  China  is  tense  today,  and 
disorder  or  strikes  or  intra-elite  conflict  are  quite  possible. 
Internationally,  weapons  acquisitions  can  be  matched — indeed, 
Asian  arms  races  are  underway  now  that  are  doing  just  that--while 
surprise  usually  works  but  once.  Already  China's  neighbors  are 
beginning  to  resist  China,  which  means  real  trouble,  for 
Beijing's  capacity  to  coerce  is  in  fact  largely  symbolic  and 
strictly  limited.  One  crisis--like  that  in  the  Taiwan  Strait — 
already  absorbs  and  preoccupies  the  system;  two,  say  one  on  the 
coast  and  one  in  Muslim  Inner  Asia,  will  stretch  things  terribly, 
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and  this  is  not  to  mention  possible  associated  domestic  protests; 
three  will  mean  total  overextension--and  most  likely  a  change  of 
regime,  engineered  from  within. 

I  expect  that  any  new  regime,  even  if  it  is  not  democratic,  will 
seek  to  disencumber  itself--rather  as  European  colonial  powers 
did  after  World  War  II — of  claims  and  territories  having  no 
crucial  importance,  identifying  vital  interests  and  letting  the 
rest  go.  That  will  probably  mean  negotiated  compromise 
settlements  with  Tibet,  Taiwan,  and  the  Muslims,  and  a  new  and 
cooperative  approach  to  neighbors  on  issues  like  the  South  China 
Sea.  If  France  can  leave  Algeria,  then  certainly  China  can  arrive 
at  a  Tibetan  policy  all  can  accept. 

If  it  is  democratic,  a  new  Chinese  regime  is  likely  to  be  even 
more  congenial,  although  as  recent  experience  in  Europe  and 
Russia  shows,  fledgling  democracies  are  vulnerable  and 
potentially  troublesome  creatures.  I  believe  that  within  the  next 
decade  China  will  begin  moving  in  the  direction  of  legality, 
constitutionalism,  and  popular  participation  in  government,  and 
that  this  development,  more  than  any  other,  will  create  a 
fundamentally  optimistic  future  for  Asia. 

But  China  may  not  move  in  these  directions  at  all,  or  at  least 
not  in  the  short  run,  and  that  will  mean  real  danger,  for  China 
will  then  be  a  well-armed  and  economically  powerful  state,  but 
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like  a  dinosaur,  having  a  totally  inadequate  brain.  Through  error 
or  intention,  such  a  China  will  be  a  problem  for  Asia,  and  will 
spur  a  whole  series  of  negative  developments --arms  races,  nuclear 
proliferation,  and  a  general  increase  in  political  tension.  Such 
a  China  may  be  called  an  ascending  power,  and  will  be  perhaps 
statistically,  but  it  will  not  be  a  stable  power,  or  one  likely 
to  last. 

Here  the  immediate  facts  are  not  encouraging.  China  is  a  well- 
educated  and  technologically-sophisticated  country,  that  has 
already  developed  world-class  nuclear  and  missile  programs.  Now 
it  is  pouring  money  into  a  wide  range  of  technologically- 
sophisticated  military  acquisitions,  as  well  as  devoting  its  own 
substantial  technical  resources  to  military  modernization.  Far 
better  communications  systems,  excellent  anti-aircraft  missiles, 
fighter  planes  that  come  from  the  top  of  the  old  Soviet 
inventory,  and  ultra-quiet  diesel  submarines,  are  among  the  most 
important  systems  entering  the  Chinese  inventory.  If  we  project 
developments  forward,  it  is  quite  possible  to  foresee  a  China  in 
twenty  years'  time  possessing  a  very  large  and  extremely 
sophisticated  military  that  would  threaten  not  only  U.S.  allies 
and  interests  in  Asia,  but  also  the  United  States  itself. 

It  is  important  for  the  United  States  to  consider  this 
possibility  and  to  make  contingency  plans  to  deal  with  it  should 
it  arise.  Certainly  we  must  not  dismiss  it  and  run  the  risk  that 
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if  and  when  it  does  appear,  our  forces  will  be  inadequate.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  we  should  not  overstate  either  China's  capacity 
to  become  a  military  superpower,  or  the  likelihood  that  China 
will  become  a  long-term  adversary.  A  host  of  factors,  China's  own 
interests  not  least,  argue  against  that  possibility — although 
they  do  not  guarantee  against  a  period  of  real  tension. 

Successful  "ascending  powers"  rise  not  because  they  are  heavily 
armed,  or  bludgeon  and  intimidate  their  neighbors,  but  because 
they  have  strong  institutions  that  mesh  with  and  complement  their 
neighbors',  and  operate  cooperatively.  Napoleon  used  his  military 
genius  to  conquer  Europe  and  create  a  French  empire,  but  it 
collapsed  in  ruins,  attacked  by  its  erstwhile  victims,  while  the 
emperor  was  only  in  his  fifties.  After  1890,  Germany,  by  all 
rights  and  endowments  the  natural  great  power  of  Europe,  was 
twice  devastated  by  entirely  unnecessary  wars  brought  on  by  its 
own  diplomatic  arrogance  and  trust  in  force.  The  United  States, 
by  contrast,  enjoys  influence  and  power  in  both  Europe  and  Asia 
not  least  because,  whatever  the  frictions  may  be,  we  and  our 
allies  share  values,  are  democratic,  and  refrain  from  mutual 
threat  and  intimidation. 

The  negative  example  that  best  illuminates  China's  current 
situation  is,  to  my  mind,  the  experience  of  Germany  in  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Germany  then,  like 
China  today,  was  a  young  power,  sensitive  about  status  and 
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slights.  It  was  not  democratic:  unification  under  Prussian 
auspices  had  meant  the  crushing  of  the  once-powerful  liberal 
German  patriotic  movement.  Partly  for  this  reason-- the  need  to 
burnish  legitimacy—Berlin  was  eager  to  show  its  people  that  it 
could  be  a  "great  power."  But  emergence  as  such  into  a  balanced 
diplomatic  system  like  that  of  late  nineteenth  century  Europe  was 
fraught  with  peril,  as  Otto  von  Bismarck,  the  chancellor, 
recognized.  His  policy,  therefore,  until  1890  when  he  was 
dismissed,  was  to  avoid  provocations,  reassure  neighbors,  and 
divide  potential  adversaries.  The  result—even  with  two  small  and 
one  fairly  important  war--was  a  period  of  general  peace.  After 
Bismarck  was  dismissed,  however,  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers 
embarked  on  a  program  of  national  assertion,  based  on  jealously 
of  England  and  the  vague  demand  for  a  "place  in  the  sun"  that 
quickly  stirred  conflict. 

Just  as  China  today  is  buying  advanced  fighters  and  submarines 
that  have  little  conceivable  use  except  as  tools  of  intimidation 
and  aggressive  war,  so  Berlin  embarked  on  the  building  of  a  High 
Seas  Fleet  aimed  precisely  at  intimidating  Britain  and 
frightening  her  away  from  participation  in  any  European  war  (this 
was  the  famous  "risk  fleet"  concept) .  Just  as  China  today  is 
provoking  confrontation  with  neighbors—as  in  last  year's 
incident  when  the  disputed  Mischief  Reef  in  the  Spratlys  was 
occupied  militarily  by  China— so  Berlin  sought  confrontations,  as 
with  France  over  Morocco.  The  German  calculation,  chillingly  like 
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what  I  take  the  Chinese  to  be  now,  was  either  that  the  other 
Powers  would  back  down  in  a  direct  confrontation,  or  that  Germany 
would  win  a  lightning  victory  by  dint  of  operational  brilliance. 
The  outbreak  of  World  War  I--and  Britain's  rapid  decision  to  join 
in — disproved  the  first  part  of  that  calculation;  four  years  of 
tragic  bloodshed  ending  in  German  defeat  disproved  the  second. 

Unfortunately,  the  next  few  years  look  to  see  a  Chinese  repeat  of 
the  failed  Wilhelmine  German  experiment.  A  vulnerable  central 
government  turns  to  patriotism  and  foreign  policy  to  bolster 
popularity  at  home;  it  modernizes  its  military  forces,  making 
excellent  use  of  the  latest  technologies;  it  seeks  some  small 
easy  victories,  but  underestimates  its  adversaries,  and 
encounters  checks  and  humiliating  reverses.  A  coalition  forms 
against  it.  In  the  case  of  Germany,  a  final  miscalculation — over 
disciplining  Serbia- -brought  on  world  war.  But  that  need  not  be 
the  case  with  China. 

American  Policy 
Germany's  false  calculations  on  the  eve  the  First  World  War  were 
produced  above  all  by  a  failure  of  the  German  military  to  take 
seriously  the  possibility  that  Britain  would  enter  a  continental 
war  in  support  of  her  interests — there  were  no  binding  alliances- 
-in  Europe.  Much  the  same  impetus  can  be  seen  in  China's  clear 
intention  to  divide  the  United  States  from  its  Asian  allies,  and 
the  conviction- -widespread  until  the  beginning  of  the  most  recent 
Taiwan  Straits  crisis — that  in  the  end  the  United  States  would 
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stand  aloof.  To  keep  the  peace  in  Asia,  the  United  States  must 
keep  its  alliances  strong. 

We  are  already  seeing  how  a  China  that  behaves  like  Wilhelmine 
Germany  is  producing  an  Asian  coalition  to  oppose  it.  The  United 
States  is  currently  being  drawn  into  a  deterrent  role  against 
China  in  the  Taiwan  Strait;  Southeast  Asian  states  are  talking 
about  linking  up  with  Japan;  India,  China's  true  peer  competitor, 
looks  at  Beijing's  general  policy  direction—and  at  specific 
actions  in  the  Indian  Ocean--with  suspicion,  and  cautiously  seeks 
allies.  Russia,  with  Israel  currently  one  of  China's  major 
sources  of  advanced  weaponry,  also  worries  about  the  future  of 
the  Russian  Far  East  and  the  borderlands.  Arms  sales  are  rising 
in  Asia. 

In  the  1970s,  when  China  abandoned  her  international  isolation, 
only  the  USSR  was  her  clear  adversary  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  eager  to  become  friends.  Today  many  of  those  would-be 
friends  are  reconsidering.  I  suspect  that  the  same  charges  of 
diplomatic  incompetence  that  were  laid  against  Bismarck's 
successors  may  soon  be  leveled  against  the  hard-liners  driving 
Beijing's  current  policy.  It  was  said  in  the  1910s  that  when 
Bismarck  was  in  charge,  Berlin  had  no  credible  European  enemies, 
but  that  by  the  eve  of  World  War  I,  Germany  was  surrounded  by 
hostile  states.  This  was  not  the  result  of  inexorable  historical 
forces,  but  rather  of  incompetence  and  miscalculation.  It  could 
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have  been  otherwise.  I  hope  China  will  learn  the  lesson. 

Because  the  United  States  is,  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  the 
indispensable  leader  in  security  affairs,  it  is  very  important 
for  us  to  recognize  and  to  address  these  developing  problems  in 
East  Asia.  Our  policy  must  have  two  parts:  military  deterrence  of 
China,  and  cooperation  with  our  allies.  I  expect  these  problems 
to  be  short  term.  If  China  changes,  we  will  naturally  modify  our 
policies.  But  we  must  not  nourish  unrealistic  hopes  and  must  stay 
the  course  as  long  as  necessary. 

Militarily,  this  means  we  ought  to  begin  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  substantial  tension  in  maritime  Asia,  perhaps  for 
some  time.  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  the  states  of  Southeast  Asia  all 
might  be  involved  in  one  way  or  another,  but  even  if  they  play 
major  military  roles,  the  United  States  will  probably  need  more 
force  in  that  part  of  the  world  than  it  possesses  now.  We  must 
forge  strong  alliances  with  our  friends--and  particular  with 
Tokyo.  We  must  not  allow  these  relationships  to  be  split--for  Sun 
Zi  says,  "first,  attack  his  alliances"  and  Beijing  still  reads 
Sun  Zi .  Our  State  Department  and  Department  of  Defense  must  spend 
proportionally  more  time  on  Asian  issues.  We  must  not  imagine 
that  simple  blanket  solutions  are  possible — and  in  particular  not 
imagine  that  some  sort  of  arrangement  with  a  China  that  has  not 
yet  changed  can  serve  our  long  term  interests.  I  suspect  that  our 
role  in  Asia  is  going  to  begin  to  look  like  the  one  we  played  in 
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Europe  before  the  end  of  the  USSR. 

We  must  also  be  aware  of  another  looming  danger.  Most  of  our 
attention  has  traditionally  focused  on  Asia's  sea  frontiers.  But 
with  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  land  borders  in  Eurasia 
have  become  fluid  and  possibly  conflictual.  Russia,  India, 
Kazakhstan,  Xinjiang,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  other  regions  are  no 
longer  geopolitically  frozen.  So  we  must  also  start  thinking 
about  what  I  call  a  "Major  Eurasian  Contingency" — that  is  to  say, 
some  sort  of  conflict  developing  on  the  inner  frontiers  of  China 
and  her  neighbors.  Either  case  will  demand  a  stronger  and 
differently  configured  American  military  force  to  the  one  we  have 
today.  We  must  question,  and  most  likely  set  aside,  the 
optimistic  projections  on  which  current  structures  are  based — the 
ones  that,  like  British  and  other  calculations  in  the  inter-war 
period,  assume  no  major  conflict  for  ten  or  twenty  years. 

But  military  preparation  is  best  thought  of  as  insurance;  somehow 
we  like  it  the  best  if  in  fact  we  never  need  to  use  it.  The  next 
several  years  will  be  an  important  test  for  the  United  States  in 
Asia.  China,  Russia,  India,  and  other  states  —  including  our 
allies  and  friends--will  be  sizing  us  up,  to  see  whether  we  have 
the  resolve  to  face  threats  and  deter  them,  and  the  diplomatic 
skill  in  peacetime  to  manage  friendships  and  alliances  having 
complex  political  and  economic,  as  well  as  security  dimensions. 
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If  the  answers  are  yes,  and  our  alliances  remain  strong,  then  we 
may  move  in  Asia,  as  we  did  in  the  European  Cold  War,  from  the 
equivalent  today  of  the  hair-raising  Berlin  Crises  of  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  to  some  future  equivalents  of  Ostpolitik  and  Detente, 
capped  off,  perhaps,  by  genuine  liberalization  in  China.  But  if 
we  flinch,  then  Asia  will  become  a  security  free-for-all,  like 
Europe  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  with  every  state 
arming,  none  truly  allied,  and  none  able  to  find  the  way  to 
peace.  Domestic  politics  will  tempt  us  powerfully  toward  the 
second  option.  But  American  national  interest  demands  we  follow 
the  first. 

Thank  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Waldron,  and  thank  all  of  you 
gentlemen,  and  we  will  now  go  to  questions. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
want  to  thank  our  witnesses  for  being  here. 

One  of  the  questions  I  have  is,  I  appreciate  one  of  the  witnesses 
talking  about  the  $13  billion  that  Japan  contributed  to  Desert 
Storm,  and  I  must  say  that  it  probably  would  not  have  happened 
if  it  had  not  have  been  for  some  cantankerous  members  on  this 
committee  who  went  over  and  kept  talking  about  burden-sharing, 
because  nobody  wanted  to  hear  those  words. 

But  as  I  look  at  Asia  and  I  hear  your  concerns  about  how  it  looks 
stable  now,  but  it  could  come  unstuck,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
I  think  all  of  you  concur  in  is  that  there  are  not  the  strong  multi- 
national groups  that  you  have  in  Europe,  and  so  therefore  the 
United  States  becomes  more  key. 

But  one  of  the  questions  I  have  is:  Is  it  not  in  the  U.S.  interest 
to  start  working  on  multinational — more  and  more  multinational 
exercises  and  also  some  way  to  have  people  reimburse  for  all  of 
this? 

This  stuff  is  expensive  stuff.  And  we  are  talking  about  long  dis- 
tances and  everything  else,  and  we  are  not  talking — I  mean,  it  is 
not  analogous  to  NATO  when  it  began  in  that  the  countries  that 
we  are  talking  about  providing  stability  for  are  economically  doing 
very  well.  So  you  cannot  say:  Well,  we  ought  to  pick  up  the  defense, 
and  we  ought  to  be  the  policeman  for  the  area  because  they  cannot 
afford  it. 

So  how  do  we  build  some  regional  understanding  with  them  talk- 
ing to  each  other,  because  I  fear  there  could  be  some  day  where 
something  might  arise,  and  maybe  Korea  says:  We  do  not  want  the 
troops  you  have  on  that  base  used  for  other  areas  in  the  Pacific? 
Or  Japan  might  say  that  or  whatever. 

We  could  get  caught  in  those  crosscurrents.  So  I  guess  that 
would  be  one  question  I  have,  and  then  the  other  question  is  that 
it  seems  to  me — and  maybe  the  press  is  misleading,  but  Taiwan 
and  Hong  Kong  are  really  the  ATM  machines  that  have  driven  the 
economic  success  in  China. 

So  how  realistic  is  it  that  they  would  go  after  their  own  ATM  ma- 
chines? Most  people  would  find  that  a  little  disrupting. 

And  also  what  chances  do  you  see  of  civil  war  internally  in 
China? 

I  know  all  of  you  have  talked  about  the  weak  central  government 
and  the  importance  of  having  a  strong  central  government  and  the 
terrific  changes  we  see  going  on,  especially  in  that  north/south  line 
that  seems  to  be  getting  more  and  more  harsh. 

So  what  about  those  different  issues  as  we  try  to  map  a  policy 
as  to  where  the  United  States  should  be? 

Do  you  think  in  the  21st  century,  bottom  line,  that  the  United 
States  should  still  be  the  primary,  No.  1  keeper  of  the  open  seas, 
keeper  of  everything?  Is  there  not  any  way  we  can  have  other  coun- 
tries help  us  in  a  more  multinational  way  or  certainly  at  least  in 
an  economic  way? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  want  to  take  that  on?  It  was  not  di- 
rected at  anyone  in  particular,  I  do  not  guess,  so  feel  free,  gentle- 
men. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  Maybe  the  Ambassador  would  respond. 

Ambassador  Lilley.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  for  singling  me 
out  to  answer  the  question. 

Multinationalism  is,  of  course,  a  concept  that  we  are  trying  to 
practice  and  have  through  several  administrations.  It  is  a  nice  con- 
cept. It  worked  very  well  in  Europe. 

Our  results  in  Asia  have  not  been  as  successful.  We  had  an  orga- 
nization called  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  which 
flopped  badly,  mainly  because  the  United  States  took  on  enemies 
that  the  others  would  not  follow  us. 

I  think  what  you  have  is  a  certain  duality  in  the  Asian  approach 
to  China.  They  are  deeply  frightened  by  China.  They  are  very  con- 
cerned about  its  power  projection,  et  cetera.  They  also  are  linked 
to  China  economically  very  strongly,  particularly  Singapore,  places 
like  this;  Taiwan,  too,  of  course. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

I  mean,  that  I  really  want  to  emphasize,  because  that  is  my  big- 
gest concern.  That  is  what  I  hear.  And  I  fear  we  get  caught  in  the 
crosscurrents  between  them. 

Ambassador  LlLLEY.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  that  getting  involved  in  a  Chinese  tong  war  by  the 
United  States  and  getting  slapped  around  by  each  side  is  not  the 
desired  position  to  be  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  gives  you  a  great  deal  of  leverage  because 
both  of  them  are  trying  to  use  us  against  the  other  side,  and  we 
can  move  ourselves  back  and  forward  as  it  suits  our  own  interests. 

But  I  think  there  are  organizations  that  are  emerging  in  a  very 
sort  of  nascent  way  like  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum,  which  does 
not  really  have  any  guts  right  now,  which  is  really  a  talking  ma- 
chine. But  you  are  beginning  to  get  movement. 

And  when  the  Chinese  made  their  mistake  on  Mischief  Reef, 
they  had  the  ASEAN  Ministers  up  in  Beijing  raising  hell:  What  are 
you  up  to?  Led  by  their  old  Chinese  ethnic  Singaporeans. 

The  United  States  will  have  to  stay  engaged.  They  want  us  to 
stay,  but  they  are  worried  about  it.  They  have  seen  Subic  Bay, 
Clark  Field,  Vietnam,  the  talk  about  problems  in  Okinawa  with 
American  troops,  talk  about  withdrawal  from  Korea  eventually. 
They  worry  about  the  United  States'  staying  presence. 

But  I  think  Secretary  Perry  has  said  very  emphatically  that  we 
will  stay.  You  guys  have  to  help.  You  have  to  pick  up  our  costs. 
Japan,  as  you  know,  picks  up  about  73  percent  of  our  nonsalaried 
costs  in  Japan;  South  Korea,  about  33  percent.  These  have  to  in- 
crease obviously. 

The  big  one,  though,  is  whether  you  actually  harness  the  big 
ones  for,  let  us  say,  an  antimissile  system.  That  is  going  to  be 
tough.  Japan  kicks  in  peanuts  right  now.  South  Korea  is  very  wor- 
ried that  the  Chinese  will  get  very  angry  if  they  do  it,  and  this  will 
undercut  their  position  in  North  Korea,  because  China  is  crucial  to 
this,  and  the  South  Koreans  are  very  parochial  on  this. 

So  you  have  all  sorts  of  crosscurrents,  and  you  have  this  ques- 
tioning of  the  American  ability  to  handle  the  China  situation.  They 
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look  at  what  we  have  done,  and  they  say:  You  people  are  rather 
inconsistent;  your  most-favored-nation,  human  rights,  your  visa 
question  of  President  Lee  Teng-hui,  various  things  you  have  done 
that  show  that  you  do  not  have  a  coherent,  consistent  policy. 

But  I  will  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  think  the  United  States,  as  my 
colleagues  have  stressed  to  you,  is  really  the  only  force  in  the  world 
that  can  possibly  deal  with  what  could  be  a  Chinese  growth  in 
power.  And  when  you  get  to  the  bottom  line,  just  about  every  coun- 
try in  Asia  wants  us  to  stay. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Lampton,  do  you  want  to 

Mr.  Lampton.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  those  remarks.  I 
agree  entirely.  I  thought  I  might  just  address  briefly  two  of  the 
other  issues  you  raised,  the  ATM  analogy  with  Hong  Kong  and  Tai- 
wan. 

I  think  the  Chinese  do  not  believe  they  have  to  upset  the  ATM 
machine  in  Hong  Kong  too  much.  They  have  certainly  done  some 
things  that  are  disturbing  to  us  and  people  in  Hong  Kong.  But  I 
think  they  do  not  see  a  big  tradeoff.  I  think  they  think  the  economy 
is  going  to  do  pretty  well  even  with  their  current  policy. 

In  Taiwan,  I  think  they  have  signaled  very  clearly,  they  will 
upset  the  ATM  machine,  if  that  is  what  it  takes,  and  certainly 
their  missile  exercises  I  think  are  in  part  designed  to  destabilize 
the  currency,  bank  runs,  or,  let  us  say,  currency  outflow  towards 
hard  currency  in  Taiwan,  destabilize  the  commodity  markets  there 
as  stock  markets  and  so  forth. 

So  on  the  other  hand,  there 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  work,  did  it?  I  mean, 
the  stock  market 

Mr.  Lampton.  Well,  not  dramatically  so.  But  I  think  it  is  still  an 
undesirable  situation  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  in  Taiwan. 
Their  markets  have  gone  down  and  up,  but  the  net  is  still  down 
a  little  at  this  point. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  China  is  trying  to  reassure  Taiwan  busi- 
ness people  on  the  mainland  to  keep  pouring  the  money  in.  So  you 
can  clearly  see  they  are  ambivalent. 

But  I  think  in  the  end,  if  the  issue  is  Taiwan  goes  away  and  we 
keep  our  economic  interests  or  we  damage  the  economy  substan- 
tially in  order  to  stop  independence,  I  just  have  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  they  will  choose  the  damage  to  the  economy  and  live 
with  it  and  all  of  the  political  fallout. 

Just  on  the  civil  war  possibility,  and  I  recognize  many  of  the 
things  my  colleague,  Mr.  Waldron,  said.  I  would  rate  the  possibil- 
ity, however,  of  widespread  destabilization,  instability  in  China,  a 
dramatic  regime  change,  to  be  very  low  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
And  I  would  go  on  to  say  that  were  it  to  happen,  it  would  be  a  ca- 
tastrophe for  Asia  in  all  probability  because  the  way  in  which 
China  would  fall  apart  would  be  to  spew  out  refugees  and  a  human 
carnage  of  almost  unimaginable  proportions.  So  I  rate  it  to  be  a  low 
probability,  but  were  it  to  occur,  it  would  be  a  catastrophe  for  ev- 
erybody involved  and  particularly  the  regions. 

We  have  had  very  great  difficulty  just  deciding  how  to  deal  with 
the  remaining  refugees  in  Hong  Kong,  which  is  just  a  small  num- 
ber compared  to  what  one  would  be  talking  about  were  there  a  col- 
lapse in  the  PRC. 
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The  Chairman.  Dr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Waldron.  Could  I  just  jump  in  on  that? 

I  think  that  it  may  well  be  that  the  probability  of  real  gross-scale 
destabilization  in  China  is  fairly  small.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  to  recognize  they  have  to  get  from  where  they  are  now  to 
somewhere  rather  different.  You  simply  cannot  maintain  the  kind 
of  regime  they  have  in  situations  of  dynamic  change. 

Now  what  one  hopes  is  that  they  will  recognize  this  themselves 
and  make  the  transition  themselves,  and  there  are  certainly  people 
who  want  to  do  that.  But  that  is  not  always  how  it  works.  We  can 
think  of  countries  where  it  did  not  work  out  that  way,  and  we  have 
to  face  that  possibility. 

Now  in  that  connection,  let  me  just  tell  you  a  story  that  I  sort 
of  heard  through  the  business  grapevine  the  other  day.  There  is  an 
American  company  doing  business  in  China,  and  a  dispute  has 
arisen  between  some  of  the  American  representatives  and  some  of 
the  Chinese.  And  one  of  the  Chinese  began  threatening  to  have  the 
Americans  arrested  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Security  where  he 
had  friends  and  connections. 

And  I  thought  this  was  rather  interesting,  because  what  it  dem- 
onstrates is  that  there  is  no  procedure  for  dispute  resolution,  and 
when  individuals  reach  an  impasse,  they  tend  to  reach  instinctively 
for  coercion.  And  if  that  is  true  at  the  level  of  a  small  company — 
I  mean,  if  you  go  around  and  say:  Look,  I  disagree  with  you  about 
this  contract;  I  am  going  to  have  you  arrested  and  put  away  by  my 
friend — imagine  what  goes  on  at  the  higher  levels. 

And  there  have  been  some  very  perceptive  studies  of  the  breakup 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  one  of  the  things  they  point  out  is  that 
the  issue  of  dispute  resolution  is  at  the  heart  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Montaperto,  do  you  want  to  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  Montaperto.  Thank  you,  just  very,  very  quickly. 

Mrs.  Schroeder,  I  think  if  you  mean  by  multilateralism  some- 
thing like  NATO  or  something  of  that  sort,  then  I  would  not  be  op- 
timistic we  would  see  formations  of  that  sort  in  Asia  quite  obvi- 
ously. 

But  something — and  on  Taiwan,  I  think  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand, and  I  would  offer  my  opinion  on  this,  that  China's  objective 
is  not  to  change  the  status  quo  across  the  strait  at  this  time.  China 
is  reacting  to  what  it  perceives  to  be  an  input  for  change  emanat- 
ing from  Taiwan. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  that  probably  is  where  it  is  com- 
ing from,  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  anything  malicious  or  willful. 
Taiwan  has  become  democratic,  and  these  are  important,  vital 
democratic  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed. 

My  last  response  to  this  would  be  on  the  question  of  China's 
unity.  I  think  it  is  also  important  to  understand  that  that  govern- 
ment, that  regime,  has  staked  its  longevity  upon  continued  eco- 
nomic development,  because  it  is  only  by  that,  by  constantly  ex- 
panding the  pot,  they  think  they  can  disarm  the  criticisms  that  are 
bubbling  up  from  above  virtually  all  of  the  time.  That  is  a  powerful 
incentive  for  all  people.  So  is  the  issue  of  Chinese  nationalism. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Weldon. 
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Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  all  for 
coming  in  today  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  you  for  focusing  a  new  awareness 
in  the  Congress  on  the  situation  in  China  and  our  role  as  members 
of  the  National  Security  Committee  to  be  able  to  deal  with  that 
issue. 

Gentlemen,  one  of  the  problems  that  we  have  is,  I  think,  we  have 
not  focused  perhaps  as  much  attention  from  a  policy  standpoint  in 
Congress,  within  the  Congress  itself,  because  of  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  what  is  happening  in  China  from  the  basic  fact  of  un- 
derstanding how  much  money  they  are  spending  on  defense.  I  have 
seen  figures  range  from  $6.1  billion  to  a — in  1992  an  arms  control 
disarmament  agency  when  considering  the  low  cost  of  labor  placing 
the  figure  at  $51  billion,  to  an  article  written  by  the  Tokyo  bureau 
chief  for  the  New  York  Times,  who  is  an  expert  on  China,  saying 
it  could  be  as  high  as  $100  billion. 

But  looking  beyond  the  actual  dollar  amount  that  China  is 
spending  on  the  military,  we  know  it  is  significant  in  terms  of  their 
GNP. 

But  let  me  ask  this  question.  I  guess  I  will  start  with  Dr. 
Waldron,  who  is  at  the  Naval  War  College. 

In  an  article  that  Mr.  Kristof  wrote  recently  as  an  expert  on 
China,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Naval  War  Col- 
lege conducted  computer  simulations  last  year  and  again  this  year 
of  battles  in  Asia  between  China  and  the  United  States  in  the  year 
2010,  and  that  in  each  of  those  instances,  China  won  both  of  those 
battles. 

And  then  furthermore,  he  goes  on  to  say  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  recently  conducted  its  own  simulation  of  such  a  battle  set 
in  the  year  2005,  and  again  China  won  that  battle. 

Is  he  correct? 

Mr.  Waldron.  Well,  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  those  war 
games,  so  I  cannot  comment  on  them  exactly. 

But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  you  look  at  certain  emerging 
technologies — and  one  of  the  precepts  we  have  in  strategy  is:  As- 
sume your  adversary  is  at  least  as  smart  and  possibly  smarter 
than  you  are — if  the  Chinese  are  really  smart  and  concentrate  on 
a  focus  on  our  vulnerabilities,  and  we  have  some  very  important 
vulnerabilities,  and  put  their  attention  into  that,  then  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  in,  say,  10  to  20  years  they  could  develop  a  capacity 
that  would  make — that  would  render  the  sorts  of  operations  we  op- 
erate today  very,  very  difficult. 

However,  I  think  in  looking  at  the  whole  picture,  it  is — of  course, 
you  do  want  to  figure  out  how  much  money  they  are  spending  and 
all  the  rest.  But  to  me,  the  question  is:  What  is  the  score? 

And  I  tried  scoring  it  last  summer.  I  remember  when  the  Chi- 
nese took  the  Mischief  Reef,  which,  to  me,  is  what  set  the  alarm 
bells  ringing,  and  I  think — and  then  started  the  missiles  at  Taiwan 
and  with  very,  very  little  response  from  much  of  anybody,  which 
I  believe  paved  the  way  for  the  present — in  many  ways  for  the 
present  crisis  by  giving  a  kind  of  a  green  light  to  the  hardliners, 
who,  as  I  think  Ambassador  Lilley  has  said,  we  have  to  frustrate 
the  hardliners  and  put  some  ammunition  into  the  hands  of  our 
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friends  in  China,  who  are  the  ones  who  are  saying,  you  know:  Let 
us  be  reasonable. 

The  Chinese  are  able — they  try  to  tailor  things  in  such  a  way 
that  the  activity  they  carry  out  is  large  enough  to  have  the  desired 
effect,  but  small  enough  to  avoid  tripping  off  any  sort  of  alarm. 

And  at  the  end  of  last  summer,  I  said  in  other  testimony,  the 
score  was:  Chinese,  one  island,  which  they  never  could  have  gotten 
by  negotiation,  but  taken  by  force;  United  States,  world's  most  pow- 
erful military.  And  in  the  end,  the  real  value  of  a  military  is  what 
it  gets  for  you.  And  therefore  we  have  to  look  at  the  kinds  of  activi- 
ties that  they  are  carrying  out,  not  whether  they  are  becoming  a 
true  peer  competitor. 

We  are  worried  about  trouble;  we  are  worried  about  chaos;  we 
are  worried  about  uncontrolled  situations  and  escalation.  And  those 
things  can  be  created  by  powers  that  do  not,  in  fact,  have  formida- 
ble militaries  of  the  type  we  have. 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  do  not  dispute  that.  But  we  have  to,  as  members 
of  the  Security  Committee,  obviously  be  prepared  to  defend  this 
country  against  what  is,  in  fact,  a  very  real  and  growing  threat. 

Ambassador  Lilley  and  others  that  might  want  to  respond,  would 
you  comment  on  the,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  current  status  of  the 
Chinese  in  regards  to  the  CSS-2  program  and  the  CSS-4  program 
as  well  as — and  this  is  a  question  I  asked  in  a  confidential  briefing 
this  morning  on  the  current  situation — any  evidence  that  the  Chi- 
nese now  have  the  ability  to  use  our  advanced  global  positioning 
system  technology  to  make  in-flight  adjustments  to  missiles,  that 
present  a  very  real  and  grave  problem,  not  just  to  us,  but  our  al- 
lies? 

So  I  would  ask  it  first  of  all  of  you,  Ambassador  Lilley,  and  any 
other  members  that  want  to  respond  will  be  welcome  to  jump  in. 

Ambassador  Lilley.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  there  is  evidence  that  they  are 
using  global  positioning  satellite  particularly  for  avionics  on  air- 
craft. They  have  a  very  large  technological  capability  in  northwest 
Beijing,  and  they  are  focused  on  this  with  some  first-class  scientists 
and  engineers  to  develop  this. 

As  far  as  the  accuracy  on  the  CSS-2  and  CSS-4,  certainly  they 
are  improving  that,  and  there  are  consistent  reports  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  part  of  this  process,  that  the  Russians  being  bankrupt, 
you  have  the  law  of  supply-and-demand  going  into  effect,  and  the 
Chinese  being  able  to  recruit  Russians  to  come  in  for  peanuts  and 
give  them  special  privileges  and  get  the  kind  of  person  they  want 
that  can  take  them  into  the  next  stage  of  development. 

The  evidence  that  I  have  seen  is  4  years  old.  At  that  time,  there 
was  evidence  that  they  were  doing  this.  I  cannot  imagine  that  they 
have  stopped  it. 

And  the  idea  is  to  get  greater  accuracy  on  their  missiles,  to  move 
more  toward  solid  fuel,  to  develop  their  SLBM's,  so  that  they  can 
move  them  on  submarines  closer  to  the  United  States  and  various 
other  challenges. 

So,  yes,  they  are  moving  in  that  direction.  They  perceive  this  as 
in  their  national  interest.  And  as  you  know,  recently  according  to 
at  least  one  traveler  to  Beijing,  the  Chinese  are  beginning  to  make 
noises  at  the  second  level  about  threats  to  Los  Angeles.  I  mean, 
you  have  read  about  that  a  number  of  times. 
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But  let  me  just  spend  one  brief  statement  on  the  budget.  I  think 
the  most  disturbing  thing  about  the  Chinese  defense  budget  is  the 
way  they  are  dissembling  about  it,  the  way  they  go  in  front  of  the 
United  Nations  and  make  these  ridiculous  statements  about  their 
low  budget. 

Very  careful  analysts  figure  it  is  about  two  to  four  times  larger 
than  they  say  it  is,  and  they  can  spell  out  the  areas  that  they  do 
not  include,  such  as  acquisitions  and  money. 

But  the  Chinese  have  an  old  strategy:  When  capable,  feign  inca- 
pacity. This  has  been  going  on  there  for  2,000  years.  They  are  not 
going  to  tell  you  what  they  are  doing.  This  is  stupid  from  their 
point  of  view.  And  they  are  not  going  to  be  particularly  transparent 
on  their  budget.  This  is  none  of  your  business;  that  is  what  they 
feel  in  their  heart. 

White  papers  developed  by  the  Korean  defense,  Taiwan  defense, 
and  various  other  countries,  I  think  they  probably  think  that  is 
probably  naive  and  that  you  can  build  up  your  military,  and  as  our 
other  speakers  have  pointed  out  in  greater  detail  than  I  could  the 
kinds  of  things  they  are  focusing  on,  namely  limited  power  projec- 
tion, my  own  conclusion,  though,  is  that  in  terms  of  their  ability 
to  take  us  on,  especially  if  they  are  drawn  into  the  ocean,  I  do  not 
think  they  can  do  it. 

I  do  not  think  they  can  do  it  in  the  South  China  Sea  if  the  Amer- 
icans are  engaged.  It  is  quite  clear,  when  we  came  out  with  our  po- 
sition on  the  Spratlys — in  other  words,  we  do  not  take  a  position 
on  sovereignty,  that  the  sealanes  are  critical  and  that  there  should 
be  no  force  used — the  Chinese  responded  very  quickly  and  backed 
off  their  position  in  their  NPC  law  of  1992. 

So  they  realize  that  they  may  develop  a  cruise  missile,  again  pos- 
sibly with  Russian  help,  with  greater  accuracy  that  could  hit  our 
ships.  But  I  think  this  makes  it  very  important  that  we  develop, 
as  soon  as  we  can,  antimissile  defense. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Waldron.  I  think  just  quickly— I  think,  Mr.  Weldon,  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  things  you  are  referring  to  is  the  idea  of  a  satu- 
ration attack,  and  a  certain  amount  of  attention  has  gone  into  this, 
and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  if  you  have  enough  missiles,  even  if 
they  are  not  very  good,  and  you  fire  them  all  at  an  American  battle 
group,  and  we  fire  all  the  missiles  we  have,  which  are  a  limited 
number,  then  our  defensive  capacity  is  exhausted,  and  we  essen- 
tially become  sitting  ducks.  And  this  is  a  strategy  that  would  be 
appealing  to  a  country  with  large  resources,  able  to  make  large 
numbers.  And  a  certain  amount  of  attention  has  gone  into  this. 
Perhaps  more  should. 

Mr.  Lampton.  I  would  just  like  to  say  something  on  the  military 
budget.  I  agree  that  it  is  several  times  larger  than  the  Chinese  ac- 
knowledge. 

I  would  just  point  out  one  thing,  though,  that  Chinese  officers 
have  said  to  me  in  private,  and  that  is  that  much  of  the  money  that 
we  cannot  seem  to  put  our  hands  on  is  generated  by  PLA  enter- 
prises at  various  levels,  way  down  the  chain-of-command. 

And  actually  the  central  Chinese  military  is  quite  concerned 
about  much  of  this,  because  first  of  all,  as  one  officer  said:  We  have 
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no  idea  how  much  money  is  coming  into  the  system  either.  And 
there  is  a  kind  of  phenomenon  of  feeding  corruption  at  the  local 
levels  that  is  very  disturbing  to  China's  central  military  leaders. 

And  indeed  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  they  issued  orders  to 
close  down  many  of  these.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that,  in  fact,  that 
has  happened,  but  nonetheless  they  are  concerned  about  it. 

So  I  think  it  is  probably  an  interesting  question  to  ask,  whether 
all  of  this  PLA-generated  business  activity  at  the  lower  level  en- 
hances or  degrades  the  performance  and  training  of  Chinese  sol- 
diers and  how  much  of  that  money,  if  much  at  all,  finds  itself  into 
the  central  procurement  budget.  My  sense  from  visiting  units  is 
that  not  much  of  that  money  finds  itself  percolating  up  the  system 
to  be  used  for  modernization.  But  I  would  certainly  be  the  first  to 
concede  that  we  need  more  knowledge  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Montaperto. 

Mr.  Montaperto.  Thank  you. 

Sometimes  being  the  meek,  mild-mannered  analyst  from  the  Na- 
tional Defense  University  has  its  advantages.  I  get  to  come  last. 

First  of  all,  on  the  budget,  Mr.  Weldon,  those  of  us  who  worked 
this  and  all  of  us  here  agree  that  at  a  minimum  published  defense 
figures  in  China  have  to  be  doubled,  and  that  is  just  at  a  mini- 
mum. And  we  always — we  always  try  to  point  that  out. 

Something  else  that  does  deserve,  I  think,  to  be  mentioned:  Much 
is  made  of  access  to  other  extra-budget  sources  to  the  PLA  from 
arm  sales  or  from  either  the  proceeds  of  their  hotels  and  all  of  the 
various  business  interests  that  they  have. 

I  can  say  with  certainty  that  almost  exactly  1  year  or  2  years 
ago,  it  was  announced  that  all  units  below  the  division  would  have 
to  divest  themselves  of  those  holdings,  because  it  was  having  an 
adverse  impact  upon  morale,  upon  discipline,  and  ultimately  upon 
combat  capability. 

I  have  followed  that  issue  extremely  carefully  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  it  does  seem  to  be — and  there  is  some  solid  evidence  re- 
ported in  the  press  that  the  PLA  is  working  very,  very  hard  to,  in 
fact,  implement  that  rule.  Whether  they  have  succeeded  or  not,  I 
just  do  not  know.  But  nonetheless  it  has  been  identified  as  a  very 
important  issue,  and  they  are  working  at  that. 

Now  if,  in  fact,  they  are  successful  and  if  indeed  all  units  at  the 
division  level  and  below  throughout  China  do  have  to  make  that  di- 
vestiture, that  would  mean  that  PLA  would  lose,  at  a  minimum,  25 
percent  of  its  operating  budget. 

The  theory  is  that  this  would  be  made  up  from  central  funds. 
And  that  leads  us  right  back  to  chaos,  because  we  never  can  be 
really  sure  about  what  is  the  total  extent  of  those  central  funds. 

On  capabilities,  if  in  a  fair  fight,  ship  per  ship,  you  know,  missile 
for  missile,  the  United  States  Army  and  the  People's  Liberation 
Army/Navy  were  to  square  off  in  the  South  China  Sea— I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  in  2005  or  in  2010— that  would  be  the  end  of 
that  series  of  Chinese  Navy  ships. 

It  is  just  very,  very  difficult  for  me — and  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
emotional  here;  you  are  entitled  to  some  data  on  this— but  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  see  how  the  Chinese  could  in  5  years  or  in  10  years 
so  increase  the  capabilities  of  their  weapon  systems,  just  looking  at 
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present  levels,  that  they  would  be  over  a  period  of  time  able  to  win 
those  battles. 

I  suspect  we  need  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  assumptions  of  the 
game. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Doctor,  I  was  not  asserting  that.  I  was  just  refer- 
ring to  a  report  that  both  the  CIA  and  the  Naval  War  College  in 
three  separate  instances  had  done  computer  simulations,  which  I 
do  not  even  give  total  credibility  to,  that  China  defeated  us. 

I  mean,  I  am  asking  you  if  that,  in  fact,  is  the  case?  This  was 
reported  in  the  media,  and  that  is  what  I  am  asking.  I  am  not — 
I  agree  with  you;  we  have  the  world's  best  military,  but  I 

Mr.  MONTAPERTO.  I  did  not  mean  to  misinterpret  you.  I  apolo- 
gize. Thank  you. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you. 

Ambassador  Lilley.  May  I  just  add  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Ambassador. 

Ambassador  LlLLEY.  I  think,  Mr.  Weldon,  that  in  the  sense  that 
the  Americans  lost  over  1,000  warplanes  in  Vietnam  to  very  primi- 
tive air  defense  systems — the  F-10,0,  the  F-104,  the  F-4's,  the  B- 
52's — we — the  key,  the  Air  Force  told  me,  is  to  develop  Stealth. 

And  the  F-22,  the  various  tactical  fighter  support  aircraft,  is  the 
key  in  the  future,  especially  if  they  are  armed  with  precision  weap- 
onry, that  the  Chinese  have  nothing  even  approaching  this,  and 
that  if  they  go  back  and  recall,  as  they  do  historic  experiences,  they 
will  go  back  to  1958  when  their  MiG-15's  and  17's  took  on  the  Tai- 
wan Air  Force  over  Quemoy.  And  they  lost  about  37  to  1  from  the 
Sidewinder  air-to-air  missile. 

Their  Air  Force,  with  the  SU-27  which  is  nonstealth,  if  they  go 
against  a  sophisticated  air  defense  system,  I  think  they  are  dead 
meat.  And  I  think  this  is  important  to  remember  in  the  future  of 
air  warfare. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Montaperto  wants  to  get  in  on  that. 

Mr.  Montaperto.  Perhaps  I  can  redeem  myself  with  Mr.  Weldon 
by  reporting  something  about  missiles. 

My  understanding,  sir,  is  that  the  CSS-2's  are  gradually  being 
phased  out  and  being  replaced  by  the  CSS-4's. 

But  there  is  one  point.  We  hear  much  about  M-9's  and  M-ll's 
these  days.  A  trend  that  I  have  noticed,  because  it  relates  to — I  am 
reminded  of  it  by  things  that  Ambassador  Lilley  said  about  Stealth 
and  so  on — the  Chinese  seem  to  be  using  missile  technology  and 
improving  guidance  systems  to  accomplish  many  of  the  same  things 
that  we  attempt  to  accomplish  by  Stealth  aircraft  and  cruise  mis- 
siles and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

These  tests  that  we  are  seeing — and  these  are  conventional 
forces — support  to  the  operational  commander  directly  by  the  stra- 
tegic— by  the  strategic — pardon  me — by  the  Second  Artillery — is 
something  that  we  have  to  watch.  They  may  be  attempting  to  get 
a  great  deal  more  or  to  use  these  weapons  in  ways  that  we  do  not 
use  and  which  could  pose  us  a  certain  problem. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  good.  Let  us  give  Mr.  Skelton  a  chance 
at  it. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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I  want  to  ask  each  of  you,  because  we  have  others  that  wish  to 
ask  questions,  to  do  your  best  to  answer  my  question  in  25  words 
or  less.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  the  strategic  relationship. 

President  Reagan  back  in  1982  said  that  building  a  strong  and 
lasting  relationship  with  China  has  been  an  important  foreign  pol- 
icy goal  of  four  consecutive  American  administrations  and  is  vital 
to  our  long-term  national  security  interest.  And  so  how  does  the 
United  States  best  embark  upon  such  a  strategy? 

So  the  question  is  this:  What  mechanisms,  gentlemen — what 
mechanisms  can  we  utilize  that  will  draw  mainland  China  more  ef- 
fectively into  arrangements  that  promote  transparency,  restraint  in 
commitments  to  stable  security  arrangements?  What  would  you 
recommend? 

Mr.  Montaperto.  May  I  begin,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Anybody. 

Mr.  Montaperto.  In  25  words:  Strong,  robust,  across-the-board, 
vital,  focused — I  am  not  going  to  use  25  words — security  dialog. 

The  most  important  thing  that  I  believe  we  need  to  do  is  to — one, 
is  to  recognize  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  hold  meetings.  There  has 
to  be  an  agenda,  and  the  agenda  has  to  have  priorities.  We  need 
to  think  about  human  rights,  trade,  security  issues,  and  work  out 
a  plausible  means  of  ranking  these  in  our  approach  to  the  Chinese. 

I  believe  that  part  of  this  needs  to  be  a  face-to-face,  direct  dialog 
with  the  People's  Liberation  Army,  and  furthermore  that  the  sub- 
stance of  that  dialogue  ought  to  be  how  we  and  the  Chinese  see 
each  other's  vital  security  interests  in  Asia  developing  in  the  next 
10  to  15  years,  because  the  most  important  issue,  I  think,  for  the 
future  is:  Will  the  Chinese  be  willing,  able,  to  accept  a  continued 
United  States  military  presence  in  the  region,  which  I,  and  I  think 
my  colleagues,  too,  think  is  vital? 

So  dialog,  dialog  based  upon  priorities,  with  a  focus,  and  then  a 
great  deal  of  attention  paid  to  the  People's  Liberation  Army. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Lampton. 

Mr.  Lampton.  I  would  agree  with  that.  I  would  just  add  a  few 
other  things. 

I  think  that  China,  if  it  is  going  to  observe  the  rules,  inter- 
national norms,  like  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  China  be  brought  in  as  a  member 
of  these  organizations,  not  to  discount  any  of  the  difficulties  that 
that  involves. 

But  we  cannot,  I  think,  expect  China  to  observe  rules  made  by 
organizations  of  which  it  is  not  a  member  and  indeed  excluded.  So 
I  would  say  that  is  one  area. 

I  agree  on  the  dialogs. 

I  would  just  say  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  that  we  need  a 
broad  concept  of  the  strategic  relationship.  It  is  not,  in  my  view, 
simply  a  military  issue. 

I  think  it  has  to  do  with  such  issues  as  global  environment,  for 
instance.  I  have  never  understood  why  the  United  States,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  excludes  China  from  the  United  States/Asian  Environ- 
mental Partnership.  You  cannot  solve  any  serious  environmental 
problem  in  the  Asia/Pacific  area  without  China's  cooperation. 
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So  we  are  doing  some  things  in  the  institutional  sense  of  exclud- 
ing China  that  I  think  is  absolutely  contrary  to  all  of  the  objectives 
that  we  would  share. 

Mr.  WALDRON.  Well,  I  think  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  recog- 
nize is  that  with  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  strategic  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  China  has  fundamentally 
changed,  because  China  is  no  longer  constrained  by  the  need  to 
have  a  strong  ally  to  offset  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  they  have  started  paying  attention  to  what  you  might 
call  second-tier  issues. 

They  do  not  feel  threatened.  We  have  less  leverage.  We  cannot 
play  a  kind  of  triangular  game. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  warn  against  exaggerated  expectations. 
It  is  possible  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  positive  relationship 
develop  with  China.  But  to  some  extent  that  depends — to  a  large 
extent  it  depends  on  domestic  development. 

The  important  thing  with  China  is  to  avoid  letting  China  become 
a  problem.  The  danger  is  that  if  it  becomes  a  problem,  it  then  cre- 
ates real  instability  and  trouble  in  Asia,  and  that  requires  a  very, 
very  close,  day-to-day,  operational,  diplomatic,  military  monitoring 
and  exchange,  and  it  involves  a  combination  of  integrating  China 
into  the  international  system  and  at  the  same  time  deterring  China 
absolutely  from  the  use  of  force.  It  involves  the  kind  of  skillful  de- 
ployment of  incentives  and  disincentives  day-to-day. 

If  you  do  that,  I  think  we  can  keep  things  under  control.  But  if 
you  neglect  that,  then  as  one  expert  puts  it:  China  will  bite  you. 
And  we  do  not  want  that  to  happen. 

Ambassador  Lilley.  I  would  echo  what  my  colleagues  have  said 
and  just  boil  it  down  to  three  points. 

I  think  first  we  have  to  have  a  critical  deterrence  to  any  military 
adventurism.  There  is  a  no-force  option.  And  we  have  to  do  this 
multilaterally  with  the  rest  of  the  countries  of  Asia;  we  have  to 
bring  them  onboard,  as  the  Manila  Declaration  tried  to  do  in  1992. 
That  is  No.  1,  deterrence  to  military  adventurism. 

I  think  No.  2,  Dr.  Lampton  is  quite  right.  You  have  got  to  get 
the  focus  off  this  military  confrontation  on  to  economy.  You  have 
got  to  get  it  settling  the  problems  of  intellectual  property  right  rip- 
offs,  access  to  their  market,  transparency  in  their  regulations.  This 
should  be  the  focus  of  what  we  do. 

And  finally  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  have  monitoring  capa- 
bility and  multilateral  support  for  Chinese  adherence  to  inter- 
national treaties  which  they  sign  on  to.  And  the  main  one  right 
now  is  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  which  they  are  part 
of,  which  calls  for  not  transferring  any  nuclear  weapons  technology 
to  a  nonnuclear  state.  And  I  think  this  is — we  have  to  see  that  this 
is  adhered  to,  monitored,  and  if  it  is  violated,  we  come  in  with 
other  countries  and  sanction  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Fowler. 

Mrs.  FOWLER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  apologize.  I  had 
to  leave  for  a  meeting  and  come  back.  And  I  had  read  your  testi- 
mony, and  I  had  a  couple  of  questions,  and  I  hope  they  have  not 
been  asked. 
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I  guess  this  is  to  Ambassador  Lilley  and  anyone  else  who  could 
weigh  in  on  this.  So  I  would  like  to  get  you  to  comment  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  United  States  technology  is  aiding  in  the  moderniza- 
tion of  China's  military  production  capabilities.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned. And  I  know,  Ambassador  Lilley,  I  saw  you  quoted  in  an  ar- 
ticle that  I  recently  was  reading  in  the  American  Spectator  on 
some  of  what  we  are  doing  over  there. 

And  I  want  to  know  what  this  portends  with  regard  to  the  future 
of  our  commitments  to  our  other  allies  in  that  region,  and  do  you 
know  of  any  effort  that  has  been  made  to  assess  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  our  United  States  technology  transfers  on  China's  military? 

So  if  someone  could  address  those,  I  would  be  interested. 

Ambassador  LlLLEY.  Well,  I  will  take  a  quick  try  at  that  one, 
Mrs.  Fowler. 

First  of  all,  I  was  misquoted  in  one  sense  in  that  article.  I  did 
say  that  power  and  friendship  should  be  extended  to  China,  and  we 
should  tell  Taiwan  that  they  should  not  push  the  envelope  too  far 
right  now.  And  they  got  it  backward.  But  that  is  all  right. 

I  think  in  terms  of  mil-tech  transfer,  this  is  an  issue  that  is 
under  careful  examination  right  now.  I  have  read  the  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review  and  other  articles.  It  is  a  serious  business,  and 
I  think  it  is  being  circumvented,  as  it  always  has  been.  It  is  very 
hard  to  control  this,  especially  when  our  allies  will  not  go  along 
with  us.  You  cannot  do  it  alone;  it  has  got  to  be  done  as  a  joint 
effort. 

And  a  lot  of  the  military  technology  that  we  are  trying  to  block 
does  not  really  make  much  sense.  For  instance,  this  engine  which 
is  about  25  years  old,  which  people  claim  can  be  converted  into 
cruise  missiles.  I  think  it  is  the  K-8,  Allied  Signals. 

I  do  not  think  that  really  makes  any  sense.  If  they  want  cruise 
missile  technology,  they  will  get  it  from  Russia. 

And  this  blocks  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  sales,  and  I 
fought  to  get  this  pushed  through  when  I  was  in  Defense,  and  it 
was  shot  down. 

Other  areas  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful  that  we  do  not 
really  help  them  in  their  war-fighting  capability,  and  this  takes  a 
very  subtle  understanding  of  regulations,  et  cetera. 

In  many  cases,  it  does  not  really  make  much  sense.  And  we  have 
outlined  a  few  areas  which  are  critical;  namely,  do  not  sell  them 
technology  which  increases  their  nuclear  capability  or  their  long- 
range  missile  capability  or  their  electronic  warfare  capability. 
There  are  certain  areas  that  feed  into  this,  and  you  do  not  want 
to  have  that  sold  to  them. 

But  in  many  other  areas,  I  think  you  can  be  competitive  with  the 
world  and  open  up  your  export  market  to  China  without  really 
jeopardizing  United  States  security. 

Mrs.  Fowler.  Thank  you.  Does  anyone  else  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  Montaperto.  Ambassador  Lilley  is  very  modest.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  shaping  the  policy.  That  might  have  some  relevance 
for  the  future. 

The  approach  to  this,  particularly  with  China,  was  to  identify  a 
number  of  mission  areas.  This  is  mid-1980's,  mid-  to  late-1980's  ap- 
proaches, and  we  would  have  to  revisit  it,  of  course.  But  there  are 
a  number  of  things  that  clearly  would  not  be  in  our  interest  or  the 
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interest  of  the  region  to  assist  China  to  do.  And  it  is  possible,  I 
think,  to  identify  these  kinds  of — let  us  call  them  mission  areas, 
and  then  to  come  to  some  kind  of  agreement  on  them.  Again,  it  is 
a  question  of  priorities. 

Mrs.  Fowler.  Well,  and  do  you  see  that  there  are  any  problems 
that — you  know,  this  administration  has  really  done  away  with 
Cocom,  that  the  controls  are  just  not  in  place  now,  particularly  on 
these  exports. 

And  as  I  keep  reading  about,  what  we  are  doing  now — I  was  just 
reading  today  about  we  have  let  six  Chinese  nuclear  engineers 
have  visas  to  come  in  to  work  on  the  advanced  nuclear  reactor  pro- 
gram which  is  going  on  here,  which  again  is  the  type  of  knowl- 
edge— are  we  going  to  keep  encouraging  their  advancement  in  this? 

Yes? 

Mr.  WALDRON.  I  just  quickly  would  comment,  as  the  others  have 
pointed  out,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  stop  certain  kinds  of  tech- 
nology from  being  passed,  particularly  because  of — think  of  what  a 
strong  tradition  China  has  of  intellectual  life  and  how  many  superb 
mathematicians  and  physicists  and  all  the  rest  there  are. 

So  I  would  make  two  points.  First,  I  would  echo  what  Ambas- 
sador Lilley  said  about  multilateralism.  And  we  have  not  really 
pulled  the  world  together  to  deal  with  China.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  the  past  when  the  world  has  cooperated  to  manage  the  problems 
that  develop  with  the  emergence  of  this  vast  country,  that  things 
have  gone  rather  well. 

When  the  world  becomes  divided,  when  China  succeeds  in  doing 
what  it  frequently  attempts  to  do,  which  is  to  play  one  off  against 
the  other  and  deal  with  everybody  bilaterally,  then  you  get  trouble. 

So  multilateralism  is  very,  very  important.  And  not  just  with 
Asia,  with  Europe  as  well. 

The  other  point  I  would  make  is  that  military  capacity  is  only 
useful  if  you  dare  to  use  it.  And  the  Chinese  make  very  careful  cal- 
culations. Sunza  says:  The  first  thing  you  do  before  the  battle  is 
calculate,  and  if  it  looks  like  it  is  going  to  go  against  you,  you  do 
not  go  into  the  battle. 

A  more  robust  deterrent  posture,  as  Ambassador  Lilley  has  said, 
stressing  that  the  option  of  force  simply  does  not  exist  is  at  least 
as  important  as  preventing  technology  transfers. 

Mrs.  Fowler.  Thank  you. 

Ambassador  Lilley.  I  would  just  add  one  more  thing,  Mrs.  Fowl- 
er. I  think  it  is  very  important  to  really  bring  Japan  onboard  on 
this.  Japan  has  been  really  quite  duplicitous.  And  I  think  it  is — 
they  have  shown  some  guts  in  terms  of  sanctioning  China  for  its 
nuclear  tests,  and  they  withheld  some  aid. 

But  the  Japan  technological  inputs  into  China  are  enormous. 
And  this  is  really — if  China  develops,  and  you  get  sort  of  a — really 
a  sea  change  in  Japan  of  opinion  toward  China;  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment is  way  behind  public  opinion  on  this — that  when  you  act  in 
a  certain  way,  your  technological  transfer  will  be  affected,  and  you 
will  lose  certain  things  tailored  to  your  infraction. 

I  mean,  let  us  say  the  wrong  thing  to  do  is  to,  let  us  say,  take 
away  Ex-Im  loans  because  of  the  magnetic  rings  to  Pakistan.  This 
destroys  American  business  in  China,  shoots  yourself  in  the  foot, 
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what — a  multi-thousand  dollar  sale;  you  are  getting  into  $10  billion 
of  Ex-Im  loans? 

It  is  way  out  of  balance.  You  have  got  to  tailor  what  you  do  spe- 
cifically to  what  the  Chinese  have  done.  In  1991  when  they  sold  the 
first  M-ll's  to  Pakistan,  we  knew  exactly  what  would  affect  them; 
namely,  satellite  technology  and  the  supercomputer.  And  these 
were  withheld  temporarily.  They  stopped  doing  it.  They  agreed  to 
sign  onto  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime,  at  least  adhere 
to  it,  and  they  made  moves  in  that  direction. 

But  you  have  to  very  specifically  tailor  your  response  to  what 
they  have  done.  And  we  knew  this  is  what  they  wanted.  It  does  not 
work  anymore,  because  they  can  get  it  from  other  countries.  We 
have  got  to  develop  new,  well-tailored  responses  to  infractions.  And 
I  think  this  is  something  that  the  Administration  has  to  work  on 
very  closely,  because  the  laws  do  not  really  help  them  very  much 
on  this. 

Mrs.  Fowler.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sisisky. 

Mr.  Sisisky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  a  very  interesting  discussion. 

We  talk  about  deterrence.  During  the  1960's  and  1970's  and 
1980's — of  course,  not  so  much  in  the  1990's — we  used  the  word 
"mutual  assured  destruction,"  or  words  rather.  I  believed  in  that; 
I  believed  in  research  for  ballistic  missile  defense.  But  I  did  not 
ever  believe  that  it  would  be  totally  the  thing  that  would  protect 
this  Nation,  and  I  thought  that  mutual  assured  destruction  was  the 
right  term  to  use. 

Now  we  have  a  debate  going  on  in  the  Congress,  as  you  probably 
know,  for  national  ballistic  missile  defense.  The  administration  has 
thrown  up  a  thing  for  three-plus-three.  Do  the  research;  if  we  have 
to  build  it,  we  will  build  it.  and  they  have  used  the  thing  about 
China  being  able  to  hit  Alaska  and  California  right  now  and  what 
would  it  be. 

And  what  I  am  asking  you,  I  do  not  believe  the  Chinese  are  any 
different  than  anybody  else.  They  understand  the  power  and  might 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  ballistic  missiles 
and  what  we  have  on  submarines  and  ships  at  sea  and  other 
things. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  between  China  and  Russia 
about  believing  that  if  they  attack  the  United  States  in  any  form 
or  way  that  they  could  not  be  destroyed  as  a  nation?  I  mean,  I 
know  it  is  a  big  nation,  but — and  I  think  we  understand  the  same 
thing. 

So  I  would  like  to  have  a  comment  on  that.  And  one  other  com- 
ment: Do  you  think  that  the  Chinese,  even  though  they  are — they 
have  a  limited  nuclear  force  now,  would  seek  strategic  parity  in  nu- 
clear systems  with  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lampton.  On  the  latter  issue  of  nuclear  parity,  I  think  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Chinese  nuclear  program,  they  have  had  a 
notion  of  minimal  deterrence;  that  is  that  the  United  States  or 
whoever,  particularly  the  United  States,  might  be  a  hypothetical 
enemy  in  a  situation,  has  a  very  low  threshold  for  damage. 

I  mean,  it  is  not  acceptable  to  Americans  to  write  off  one  city. 
And  I  think  they  know  we  have  a  very  low  threshold  for  that  kind 
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of  damage.  And  therefore  I  think  that  what  they  have  sought  to  do 
is  acquire  the  capability  and  to  protect  the  capability  to  inflict  that 
minimal  damage. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same  dynamic  or  thought  process  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  with  enormous  weapons  in  tremendous  num- 
bers aimed  at  every  significant  population  center.  I  do  not  think 
the  Chinese — they  certainly  have  not  had  the  capability  in  the  past 
to  do  that,  and  I  believe  even  if  they  had  the  capability,  they  would 
not  embark  on  that  kind  of  strategy. 

Second,  I  think  they  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  about  the  retalia- 
tion that  would  be  reaped  on  China  for  something  like  these  veiled 
threats  that  have  been  made  or  innuendos  about  various  American 
cities  at  risk,  and,  in  fact,  I  was  in  China  not  long  ago,  raised  that 
issue  with  them.  They  denied  that  any  official  had  been  authorized 
to  say  anything  like  that. 

That  does  not  mean  I  do  not  think  that,  in  fact,  it  was.  I  am  just 
simply  saying  that  they,  I  think,  recognize  very  clearly  that  is  a 
very  dangerous  line  for  their  Government  to  be  associated  with. 

Mr.  Waldron.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Waldron.  You  go  ahead. 

Mr.  MONTAPERTO.  Thank  you,  Arthur. 

First,  the  Chinese  know — the  Chinese  do  not — would  probably 
never,  would  never  seek  to  attain  strategic  parity.  They  are  inter- 
ested— they  follow  what  looks  very  much  like  finite  deterrence  from 
the  things  that  we  have  learned. 

They  will,  however,  do  all  that  they  can  to  improve  the  quality 
of  that  small  force.  That  is  what  the  point  of  all  this  most  recent 
round  of  testing  has  been.  They  need  to  make  changes  in  warhead 
technology  and  in  guidance — and  to  guidance  technology,  and  so 
they  need  smaller  warheads.  So  that  is  the  direction  there. 

Overall,  they  wish  simply  to  get  themselves  into  a  position  where 
they  can  argue  more  effectively  and  lose  less,  if  you  like,  when  it 
comes  to  strategic  arms  limitations  discussions,  the  conference  on 
disarmament  in  Geneva,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  have  worked  very  hard  to  track  down  this  comment  on  the 
L.A. — this  comment,  are  you  afraid — are  you  willing  to  lose  Los  An- 
geles. I  can  come  up  with — it  all  comes  together  in  the  following 
way. 

One,  they  are  very,  very  sorry  that  anyone  ever  made  that  com- 
ment. And  the  strategy  that  they  have  adopted  or  appear  to  be 
adopting  is:  We  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  would  actually  use 
it;  we  just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  not  like  North  Korea 
or  Iraq.  We  have  a  nuclear  deterrent,  and  you  cannot  treat  us  in 
quite  the  same  way. 

Now  the  difference  between  that  and  a  threat  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  sometimes.  But  I  am  sure  they  wish  they  had  never 
made  such  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Dr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  WALDRON.  Actually  on  this  question  of  strategic  parity,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  absolutely  agree  with  my  two  colleagues.  This  is  a 
very  vague  issue  about  long-term  aspirations,  and  I  would  point 
out  that  China  is  a  very — they  think  of  themselves  as  being  the 
leading  country  in  the  world. 
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And  who  knows — 10,  20,  30  years  down  the  road,  if  they  think 
they  need  to  have  as  big  a  missile  force  as  any  other  country,  they 
are  not  going  to  rule  it  out,  even  though  I  think  it  does  not  make 
much  sense  for  them  to  do  it. 

But  let  me  just  point  out,  on  this  issue  of  nuclear  mutually  as- 
sured destruction  and  all  the  rest,  the  real  problem  here  is  with  al- 
lies. Now  our  friends  in  NATO  are  really  much  closer  and  are  more 
tested  relationships  than  any  we  have  in  Asia.  Yet  remember  that 
both  France  and  Britain  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  having  their  own 
nuclear  deterrents.  And  sometimes  that  relationship  gets  pretty 
tense  between  us  and  them,  as  they  push  for  things  that  we  do  not 
want  them  to  have. 

That  is  because  basically  they  are  not  absolutely  sure  that  even 
though  we  have  been  tested  in  two  world  wars  and  all  the  rest, 
that  we  would  necessarily  come  to  their  assistance  in  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. 

The  same  issue  is  true  by  an  order  of  magnitude  more  greatly 
in  Asia.  And  if  China  really  begins  to  push  the  nuclear  option,  and 
if  the  United  States  appears  weak,  then  I  think  we  are  going  to  see 
proliferation. 

If  Japan  decides  that  its  national  interests  are  threatened,  they 
will  do  what  is  necessary.  They  do  not  want  to  do  it.  They  say  they 
have  a  nuclear  allergy;  they  want  peace,  all  the  rest.  The  do  not 
want  to  do  it.  But  if  that  is  what  they  have  to  do,  they  will  do  it. 

The  other  point  I  would  make  is  that  I  think  that  these  missile 
firings  against  Taiwan  point  out,  to  me  at  least,  how  important  it 
is  that  we  push  ahead  on  certain  forms  of  ballistic  missile  defense, 
because  rather  than  talking  about  mutually  assured  destruction 
and  how  many  cities  we  are  going  to  take  out,  would  it  not  be  nice 
to  intercept  a  rogue  missile  in  flight  and  have  it  end  there? 

And  I  think  that  the  minute  that  one  of  these  rogue  missiles  ac- 
tually hits  somebody  and  explodes,  then  every  country  in  the  world 
is  going  to  begin  thinking  that  way.  I  suspect  at  this  moment  Min- 
istries of  Defense  throughout  Asia  are  taking  out  their  files  on  bal- 
listic missile  defense  and  looking  at  it  all  with  a  new  sense  of  ur- 
gency. 

Ambassador  Lilley.T  will  just  add  one  point.  The  Chinese  stated 
strategy  on  nuclear  weapons  is  that  they  want  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  them.  This  is  largely  propagandistic.  They  also  stress  no 
first  use. 

What  they  really  are  after  is  to  cancel  out  the  nuclear  option  by 
having  this  retaliatory  capability  and  force  any  kind  of  a  confronta- 
tion into  conventional  means.  I  think  this  is  what  they  are  thinking 
about. 

Second,  their  attitude  toward  the  comprehensive  test  ban  has 
been:  We  will  sign  it  when  it  is  passed  and  ratified;  we  will  adhere 
to  it.  They  are  postponing,  and  they  are  continuing  the  tests,  and 
they  are  the  only  country  in  the  world  right  now  that  is  doing  that, 
and  the  focus  is  really  on  them. 

And  I  think  this  is  very  important,  because  this  is  the  thing  that 
really  gets  your  multinational  forces  in  line.  Here  is  the  only  viola- 
tor of  the  comprehensive  test  agreements  that  we  have,  now  that 
France  has  backed  off. 
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It  is  very  important  that  we  keep  the  pressure  on  China  on  this 
one,  that  this  business  on  continuing  testing  is  unacceptable,  and 
that  complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  all  around  the  world 
is  a  propagandistic  ploy  which  is  not  going  to  work. 

This  takes  some  doing.  But  they  do  put  up  these  positions  that 
sort  of  block  you.  It  sounds  great  to  the  Third  World  countries:  Get 
rid  of  all  nukes.  But  when  you  think  about  the  implications  of  this 
in  a  relatively  closed  society  where  they  can  hide  them,  such  as, 
let  us  say,  in  North  Korea  and  areas  of  China,  you  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

So  I  will  just  raise  these  two  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talent. 

Mr.  TALENT.  I  thank  the  chairman  for  a  hearing  that  I  think  is 
very  important  to  hold. 

Two  questions,  one  of  them  is  tactical.  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
what  you  all  think  of  Gen.  Chi  Haotian's  visit  here?  Is  it  an  exam- 
ple of  tactical  incoherence  on  our  part  or  strategic  incoherence,  or 
is  it  something  that  you  actually  think  we  should  be  doing?  That 
is  one. 

The  other  is— just  let  me  play  out  a  scenario  for  you  and  just  get 
your  comments  on  it,  because  everybody  is  treating  what  is  hap- 
pening with  Taiwan  as  a  really  almost,  in  an  undiluted  fashion,  a 
bad  thing. 

And  I — you  know,  because  I  think  people  in  diplomatic  and  polit- 
ical establishments  tend  to  not  like  confrontations,  but  confronta- 
tions are,  you  know,  when  you  have  interests  that  are  contradic- 
tory, are  almost  inevitable,  and  I  personally  would  rather  the  con- 
frontation have  occurred  early  enough,  you  know,  before  the  Chi- 
nese have  emerged  as  a  real  military — I  mean,  as  a  threatening 
military  or  economic  power. 

Also  a  friend  I  knew  in  the  Missouri  Legislature  always  said  if 
you  wanted  to  deal  with  somebody  effectively,  you  have  got  to  find 
out  what  the  guy  wants  and  find  out  how  bad  he  wants  it. 

So  we  now  know  that  they — as  if  we  did  not  before,  and  I  am 
sure,  Ambassador  Lilley,  you  all  knew  before — but  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  very  sensitive  about  Taiwan.  They  want  Taiwan  re- 
unified and  on  their  terms.  They  cannot  tolerate  even  the  prospect 
of  Taiwanese  independence. 

And,  you  know,  looked  at  from  their  perspective,  they  are  play- 
ing, it  seems  to  me,  rather  a  weak  hand  on  that,  because  we  have 
the  power  to  deny  that  to  them  if  we  seek  to  do  it. 

I  mean,  you  all  have  just  said,  as  a  practical  matter,  they  cannot 
achieve  these  goals  without  at  least  the  acquiescence  of  the  United 
States. 

So  what — on  the  other  hand,  our  goals,  everybody  seems  to  think 
is  to  get  relatively  open  trade  in  the  region,  no  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, and  some  degree  of  respect  for  human  rights  in  China. 

I  mean,  whether  you  are  an  engager  or  a  container,  it  seems  to 
me — or  whatever  you  think  we  ought  to  do  in  the  end — would  it  not 
be  correct,  in  as  nonprovocative  a  way  as  possible,  to  engage  in  a 
policy  of  consistently  supporting  Taiwan,  making  it  clear  to  the 
Chinese  that  we  hold  that  key,  that  we  are  not  reluctant  to  use  it, 
while  developing  stronger  relations  with  the  regional  powers,  not 
in  blatant  military  shows  or  anything,  but  making  clear  that  we 
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have  the  power  and  the  will  to  form  an  alliance  with  Taiwan  and 
to  engage  in  containment,  if  necessary,  but  also  making  it  clear 
that  we  are  open  to  their  legitimate  claims  in  the  South  China  Sea 
and  anyplace  else  and  willing  to  negotiate  with  them  and  to  have 
a  firm  and  consistent  policy  in  that  regard,  I  mean,  which  pre- 
serves options  in  the  future,  regardless  of  where  we  want  to  go? 

Now  the  tactical  things  you  are  talking  about,  which  piece  of 
trade  to  deny  them  and  which  not,  I  mean,  those  are  tactical 
things.  But  on  a  strategic  level,  is  it  not — it  seems  to  me  pretty 
clear  that  we  ought  to  go  in  that  direction. 

If  I  am  wrong,  please  disabuse  me.  That  is  my  question. 

Ambassador  Lilley.  Let  me — Chi  Haotian's  visit  in  early  April 
of  this  year,  I  think  to  cancel  a  visit  as  a  signal  is  not  bright.  I  do 
not — I  think  that  probably  makes  you  feel  good,  but  it  does  not  get 
anything  done. 

If  he  does  come,  it  seems  to  me  it  has  to  be  after  exercises  have 
stopped,  and  I  think  also  at  the  same  time  in  terms  of  high-level 
dialog,  you  have  got  to  deliver  him  an  authoritative  message  on 
military  adventurism. 

If  you  do  those — if  you  have  those  two  things,  I  think  he  should 
come. 

Regarding  Taiwan:  I  know  that  you  know  that  for  many  years  we 
had  a  dual-track  policy  which  was  eminently  successful  with  Tai- 
wan and  China.  We  were  able  to  move  ahead  with  both  sides  very 
successfully,  because  we  understood  the  subtleties  of  the  relation- 
ship between  them.  And  in  1987  when  Taiwan  opened  up  to  China, 
the  whole  relationship  took  off,  and  the  tension  in  the  Taiwan 
Straits  was  diffused  to  almost  nothing. 

When  I  was  in  China  between  1989  and  1991,  Taiwan  never 
came  up — never.  We  were  able  to  take  care  of  Taiwan's  legitimate 
defensive  needs,  despite  the  August  communique  on  arm  sales, 
frigates,  F-16's,  M-60  tanks,  fixed-wing  antisubmarine  warfare, 
helicopters.  Taiwan  was— they  have  got  so  much  hardware,  they 
cannot  hardly  run  it  now.  They  are  in  good  shape  because  we  did 
these  things. 

At  the  same  time,  we  had  a  dual-track  policy  with  China — F-8, 
avionics,  torpedoes,  our  large-bore  caliber  artillery,  ANTPQ  radars. 
It  was  moving  ahead  very  well,  both  tracks.  And  the  result  was, 
they  managed  to  get  along  very  well  together,  and  they  had  this 
huge  boom  in  trade. 

Now  something  has  gone  wrong  obviously  today.  What  has  gone 
wrong? 

I  tried  to  touch  on  that  in  my  testimony,  that  it  has  been  all 
three  sides  mangling  this  thing  and  miscalculation,  misunderstand- 
ing, ambiguous  signals,  overreaction,  this  kind  of  thing  escalates. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  get  off  that  kick  very  quickly. 
It  is  very  counterproductive  to  be  stuck  in  the  current  confrontation 
that  we  have  with  lots  of  big  noise  and  begin  to  play  war  games 
with  each  other.  That  really  does  not  make  much  sense. 

Consistent  support  for  Taiwan,  absolutely.  The  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  is  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  explicit  in  what  we  should  do.  The 
Chinese  understand  it;  the  Chinese  have  tolerated  it  since  1979. 
They  complain  about  it,  but  it  is  the  law  of  the  land.  And  it  seems 
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to  me  that  we  have  a  basis  for  working  this  relationship  that  has 
been  successful  in  the  past. 

Circumstances  have  changed.  Taiwan  is  now  a  flourishing  de- 
mocracy; it  is  pushing  outward.  China  has  developed  military  force; 
it  is  pushing  outward.  They  come  into  conflict  with  each  other.  But 
this  thing  can  be  managed.  It  can  be  managed  in  our  own  interest. 
And  I  am  convinced  it  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  going  to  be  done  again. 

Mr.  Lampton.  Adding  to  what  Ambassador  Lilley  said  and  then 
addressing  a  couple  of  your  other  very  important  questions,  on  the 
Chi  Haotian  visit,  I  think  in  addition  to  the  reasons  Ambassador 
Lilley  put  forth  for  going  ahead,  it  is  hard  to  argue  that  the  Chi- 
nese should  be  more  transparent  if  we  will  not  talk  to  them,  and 
this  is  a  very  senior  military  official.  So  I  think  we  undermine  our 
own  transparency  demands  on  the  Chinese  if  we  refuse  to  talk. 

Second,  I  think  there  is  a  very  good  political  reason  not  to  do  it. 
And  whatever  you  think  about  the  Chinese  military,  it  is  a  key  po- 
litical actor  in  China  about  which  we  know  very  little.  So  I  think 
in  a  pure  intelligence  sense,  you  would  not  want  to  do  this,  cancel 
it,  unless  obviously  if  there  are  still  provocative  tests  going  on,  that 
is  a  different  situation. 

As  to  your  saying  that  you  have  to  be  clear  what  they  want  and 
how  bad  they  want  it,  and  we  are  clear  that  they  want  reunifica- 
tion, I  think  I  would  put  it  a  little  different — what  we  are  clear 
about. 

I  think  we  are  clear,  in  my  own  mind,  that  what  they  want  is 
a  return  to  as  much  of  the  status  quo  before  Lee  Teng-hui's  visit 
in  June  of  last  year,  as  possible.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  serious 
expectation  in  China  that  any  time  soon  reunification  is  even  re- 
motely feasible,  and  I  think  China  would  not  even  know  what  to 
do  with  Taiwan  if  it  did  reunify. 

Look  at  the  trouble  they  are  having  digesting  Hong  Kong.  And 
it  has  been  a  process  ongoing  since  1982. 

So  I  think  we  need  some  clarity  about  what  the  Chinese  want. 
I  would  define  it  as  the  status  quo  before  June  1985. 

Mr.  Talent.  One  more,  because  I  would  like  them  to  address 
this. 

You  and  Ambassador  Lilley  have  both  said:  Well,  it  was  so  good 
for  so  long,  and  it  was  so  well  managed  and  everybody  was  so  nice, 
and  we  really  should  be  able  to  get  back  to  that. 

Well,  you  also  have  said  the  strategic  realities  have  changed.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  there.  They  are  emerging  as  an  economic, 
military  power  and  beginning  to  assert  themselves.  And  I  am  just 
concerned  with  this  strain  that — I  mean,  diplomatic  nicety  is  nice, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  a  priority  of  our  foreign  policy  such  that  we 
will  make  other  major  concessions  in  order  for  things  to  be  nice 
with  the  Chinese.  I  mean — and  I  do  not  think  I  want  them  to  be- 
lieve that  we  will  make  concessions  for  things  to  be  nice  with  them. 

And  that  is  my  last  comment. 

Mr.  Waldron.  Could  I  respond  to  that?  I  think  that  what  went 
wrong  are  two  things. 

First,  there  is  transition,  political  transition,  in  China,  and  they 
are  fighting;  they  are  playing  Capture  the  Flag,  and  this  is  a  prob- 
lem. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  let  our  deterrence  slide  very,  very  badly. 
We  started  sending  some  very,  very  mixed  signals  and  persuading 
them  that,  in  fact,  we  could  be  pushed. 

And  I  think — and  here  I  disagree  a  little  bit  with  Dr.  Lampton. 
I  think  they  have,  in  fact,  raised  the  ante  a  bit.  I  think  they  really 
do  believe  that  once  they  have  got  Hong  Kong,  then  they  ought  to 
get  Taiwan  fairly  quickly.  They  are  not,  I  think,  quite  as  pragmatic 
as  we  like  them  to  be. 

I  agree  with  Ambassador  Lilley  on  the  Chi  Haotian  visit.  The  key 
thing  is  what  we  say  to  him.  And  what  we  have  to  do  is  deliver 
an  absolutely  clear  and  unmistakable  message  that  force  is  com- 
pletely out  of  bounds. 

But  I  would  also  flag  the  talks  between  Secretary  Christopher 
and  Secretary  Chen  from  China,  because  the  way  that  this  whole 
thing  plays  out  is  going  to  depend  on  what  happens  after,  as  we 
hope,  these  tests  are  finished. 

Clearly,  I  believe  the  Chinese  are  hoping  to  get  some  concessions 
from  us,  that  we  are  going  to  move  in  the  direction  of  restricting 
Taiwan,  give  them  something  they  can  go  nail  on  the  wall  back 
home.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  going  to  go  emptyhanded,  hav- 
ing had  this  big  military  exercise. 

It  is  essential  that  they  go  home  from  this  military  exercise  emp- 
tyhanded, because  if  you  signal  that  the  use  of  force  gets  you 
things  that  you  could  not  get  through  negotiation  in  good  faith, 
then  you  are  opening  the  way  for  real  disaster.  And  my  concern  is 
that  in  those  talks,  we  have  got  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
there  is  no  give  in  the  American  position  here. 

Mr.  MONTAPERTO.  Mr.  Talent,  in  my  own  view,  the  strategic  situ- 
ation has  changed,  but  the  need  for  strategic  cooperation  with 
China  I  think  remains.  The  challenge  is  for  us  to  discover  and  to 
expand  upon  and  to  implement  that  challenge. 

We  helped  Taiwan  all  through  the  1980's.  I  would  argue  that 
today  Taiwan  is  more  secure  than  it  has  ever  been,  missile  tests 
not  withstanding,  and  that  is  because  of  what  happened  in  the 
1980's. 

The  Chinese  knew  that  we  did  this.  They  expressed  mild  concern 
from  time  to  time,  but  life  went  on  quite  well.  Obviously  we  had 
a  higher  priority  containing  and  defeating  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  that  higher  priority  is,  but  I  do 
know  the  following:  Both  sides  have  lost  track  of  the  strategic  ra- 
tionale for  maintaining  disciplined  relations. 

I  believe  that  the  core  of  that  strategic  rationale  for  maintaining 
disciplined  relations  lies  in  taking  a  long-term  look  at  the  future 
stability  of  the  region.  If  United  States-China  relations  are  stable, 
the  region  is  stable.  When  United  States-China  relations  become 
tense,  the  region  begins  to  take — they  feel  they  have  to  take  sides, 
and  that  is  inherently  destabilizing.  That  lack  of  stability  has  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  our  own  economic  well-being  in  all  of  these 
things. 

Somewhere  in  all  of  that,  I  think  we  can  find  a  strategic  ration- 
ale for  disciplining  our  relations. 

Mr.  Talent.  You  are  assuming  the  Chinese  do  not  want  instabil- 
ity. 

Mr.  Montaperto.  I  am  sorry? 
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Mr.  Talent.  You  are  assuming  that  the  Chinese  do  not  want  in- 
stability and  people  taking  sides.  And  maybe  they  do  not  want  it 
in  the  next  few  years,  but — I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  over- 
staying my  welcome. 

Mr.  LAMPTON.  Just  on  the  strategic,  let  us  think  of  a  strategy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Taiwan,  maybe  keep  the  Cuba  situation 
as  a  kind  of  analog. 

Taiwan  has  defined  its  long-term  objective  to  become  a  regional 
operations  center  for  communications,  trade,  transportation,  and  so 
forth.  That  region  economically  means  the  PRC. 

If  it  embarks  on  a  policy  that  is  unacceptable,  irrespective  of 
what  we  think,  for  the  PRC  totally  antithetical,  is  it  not  going  to 
be  in  a  situation  where  it  is  isolated  from  its  own  hinterland  in  eco- 
nomic terms.  It  is  isolated  from  its  own  future  and  dependent  upon 
a  distant  superpower  for  protection. 

You  all  know  far  better  than  me  how  long  the  Americans  would 
sustain  the  commitment  necessary  to  maintain  that  situation,  but 
it  is  not  evident  to  me  that  that  is  a  sound  long-term  position  to 
be  arguing  our  friends  on  Taiwan  to  take.  Rather  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  end  they  are  90  miles  or  95  miles  away  from  China,  and 
some  modus  vivendi  that  will  not  be  fully  satisfactory  to  all  of  our 
aspirations  and  probably  not  all  of  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan  is  where  history  will  inevitably  take  this. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  want  to  just  open  this  up  to  the  panel. 

You  mentioned  that  the  Chinese  military  budget  is  growing  a 
great  deal  and  that  there  has  been,  I  think  in  1994,  a  rather  large 
increase  in  salaries. 

What  proportion  of  their  overall  military  budget  is  devoted  to  sal- 
aries or  what  percentage? 

Ambassador  LlLLEY.  Is  for  what? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Salaries,  you  know,  paying  people.  Mr.  Whitten  is 
no  longer  here  to  translate  for  me.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MONTAPERTO.  I  think  a  much  lower  percentage  than  our 
budget  puts  into  salaries.  But  they  do  claim  that  their  increases 
are  largely  directed  toward  creation  of  the  betterment  of  their 
troops,  building  better  barracks,  taking  care  of  their  clothing,  their 
families,  and  salaries  and  food.  That  is  what  they  claim.  They  are 
trying  to  increase  this  for  their  troops.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
the  percentage  is. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  MONTAPERTO.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not — I  am  sort  of 
also  ashamed  to  admit  that  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  the 
budget  goes  for  salaries.  I  know  only  that  it  is  considerable,  though 
less  than  our  own,  and  growing  on  a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  Taylor.  OK.  Mr.  Waldron,  a  question  to  you  is:  You  men- 
tioned in  your  statement  here  where  the  Israelis  are  selling  weap- 
ons to  the  Chinese. 

Given  the  current  situation,  since  our  Government  is  contribut- 
ing about  $3.5  billion  a  year  to  the  Israelis,  what  is  the  position 
of  our  Government  with  regard  to  the  Israelis  at  this  moment  and 
their  weapons  sales  to  China? 

Mr.  Waldron.  Well,  you  may  have  better  access  to  information 
on  this  than  I  do,  but  I  have — it  is  widely  known  that  the  Israelis 
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are  collaborating  with  the  Chinese  on  an  aircraft  which  has  been 
designated  the  F-10,  and  there  is  some  debate  about  whether 
American  technology  has  been  incorporated  into  this.  The  Israelis 
have  denied  it. 

I  have  regular  reports  from  friends  who  were  involved  that  there 
are  fairly  close  relations  between  the  Israeli  military  industry  and 
China.  Every  time  I  go  to  Israel,  I  ask  them  please  to  stop.  I  do 
not  think  it  serves  anybody's  interest,  and  least  of  all  does  it  serve 
theirs. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  want  to  take  that  a  step  further.  And  you  lay  out 
in  your  statement  the  need  for  a  very  consistent  American  front 
with  regard  to  the  Chinese  and  not  to  give  a  mixed  signal. 

So  my  question  is:  What  sort  of  signal  is  the  rest  of  the  world 
community  sending  to  the  Chinese  with  regard  to  Taiwan,  and — 
well,  that  is  the  first. 

Where  are  our  allies  in  this?  Where  are  those  nations  that  lined 
up  with  us,  say,  in  the  gulf  war? 

Mr.  Waldron.  Well,  I  think  to  begin  here,  you  have  to  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  knows  Taiwan  far  better  than  many 
other  countries  do.  Europeans,  in  particular,  tend  to  think  that  it 
is  really  a  very  small,  kind  of  insignificant  place.  They  do  not  have 
a  sense 

Mr.  Taylor.  Kuwait  was  not  exactly  a  large  place. 

Mr.  Waldron.  Well,  but  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  in 
terms  of  population  and  in  many,  many  other  ways,  it  is — let  us 
put  it  this  way:  It  is  an  important  regional  factor.  You  cannot  deal 
with  East  Asian  politics  or  security  policy  without  including  Tai- 
wan. You  are  not  going  to  arrive  at  solutions  to  any  of  the  problems 
that  confront  the  States  out  there  if  Taiwan  is  simply  boxed  off. 

And  I  think  the  United  States,  for  historical  reasons,  has  under- 
stood this  better,  say,  for  instance,  than  the  British  did,  who,  you 
know,  had  a  very  good,  rather  practical  relationship  which  they  ter- 
minated in  the  early  1970's,  I  think  unwisely. 

But  there  has  been  an  interesting  process,  which  is  that  in  the 
last  year  or  so,  a  number  of  European  media — I  have  mentioned 
The  Economist  newspaper  from  London  and  also  the  Financial 
Times — have  picked  up  on  this  whole  thing. 

Now  there  is  always  a  process  of  education  that  is  involved  in 
dealing  with  a  crisis.  You  have  to  learn  about  parts  of  the  world. 
And  I  think  many  people  have  thought:  Well,  Taiwan  is  kind  of  an 
American  obsession  that  has  been  carried  over  from  the  cold  war. 

And  they  do  not  realize  that  there  is  a  different  reality  there, 
that  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  dead  since  1975.  The  generations 
have  grown  up,  who  had  not  fled  from  the  mainland,  that  they 
have  built  a  society,  that  they  have  proven  themselves,  they  have 
educated  themselves,  and  they  have  made  a  democracy.  And  that 
is  simply  a  reality  that  has  to  be  dealt  with.  I  think  we  are  ahead 
of  the  curve  on  dealing  with  this. 

Ambassador  Lilley.  OK.  I  think  specifically,  Mr.  Taylor,  that — 
I  was  informed  recently  in  Korea  that  at  the  very  authoritative 
high  level,  that  they  had  expressed  displeasure  to  Premier  Li  Peng, 
that  this  is  a  very  disturbing  act. 

We  have  indications  the  Japanese  have  also  taken  a  position  on 
this,  less  than  ours,  sort  of  an  "I  will  hold  your  coat"  attitude. 


Singapore,  who  China  has  great  respect  for  because  of  their 
model  system  of  authoritative  political  control  and  economic  free 
market  forces  and  a  $20,000  per  capita  income,  Li  Guan-you,  who 
is  a  good  friend  of  China,  has  let  them  know  that  this  all  a  big  mis- 
take, and  we  ought  to  back  off  this  thing. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  just  one  followup  ques- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  all  right. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  sir. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  a  result  of  the  recognition  of 
mainland  China  in  1979  that  our  defense  treaty  to  Taiwan  was  ab- 
rogated. 

Ambassador  Lilley.  Terminated. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  was  changed  to  just  say  that  we  will  supply  you 
weapons  under  kind  of  ambiguous  terms,  whether  or  not  they 
would  be  sold  or  given. 

What  would  happen,  in  your  expert  opinion,  if  the  United  States 
Senate  were  to  reestablish  a  defense  treaty  with  Taiwan,  make  it 
very  clear  our  intentions  with  Taiwan,  rather  than  it  is  kind  of  up 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  moment  to  make  that  de- 
cision? 

Mr.  MONTAPERTO.  It  would  bring  us  to  the  brink  of  war  with 
China.  It  would  be  a  disaster,  because  it  would  have  an  immediate 
and  extremely  adverse,  terrible  impact  upon  the  stability  of  the  re- 
gion, which  in  turn  would  be  reflected  in  economic  relations  within 
the  region. 

The  United  States  would  be — and  more  or  less,  the  United  States 
would  be  blamed  for  having  brought  an  end  to  the  regional  system 
as  it  exists  at  this  time. 

Ambassador  Lilley.  I  think  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  has  other 
provisions  other  than  supplying  defensive  arms,  that  any  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  area,  including  blockade,  embargo,  is  of  grave 
concern  to  the  United  States. 

We  also  say  that  we  will  maintain  the  capacity  to  resist  any  re- 
sort to  force.  We  make  that  any — that  the  assumption  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  that  the  issues  between  China  and  Taiwan  will  be  re- 
solved peacefully. 

I  think  the  TRA  has  enough  language  in  there  that  we  can  use, 
which  can  be  fleshed  out  with  statements.  The  basis  is  there  for 
us  to  give  the  Chinese  a  message:  Do  not  use  force. 

What  they  do,  if  they  do  continue  to  use  force,  is  to  undermine 
the  whole  basis  for  the  relationship  in  the  three  communiques:  the 
normalization  communique,  the  Shanghai  communique,  and  the 
communique  on  arms  sales,  August  1982. 

So  I  think  that  the  TRA  does  give  us  enough,  if  the  administra- 
tion takes  a  strong  position  and  fleshes  it  out  in  terms  of  the  way 
we  interpret  the  TRA.  I  do  not  think  we  need  any  more  legislation. 

Mr.  Waldron.  I  think  that  at  some  point  in  the  future,  there  is 
going  to  have  to  be  a — or  I  think  there  will  inevitably  be  a  resolu- 
tion to  this  problem.  I  think  it  is  going  to  come  when  China  recog- 
nizes that  forceful  reunification  is  not  in  the  cards  and — the  par- 
allel I  always  draw  is  Willy  Brandt  and  the  Ostpolitik.  There  are 
plenty  in  China  that  understand  that  if  they  deal  with  Taiwan  on 
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a  practical  basis  of  mutual  respect,  that  then  all  kinds  of  prospects 
are  open. 

But  as  far  as  the  issue  of  what  is  the  nature  of  our  relationship 
with  Taiwan,  if  you  look  back  through  the  negotiating  history,  for 
instance,  of  the  Shanghai  communique,  you  find  that  dozens  of 
hours  were  spent,  and  those  hours  were  devoted  to  establishing  a 
linkage  in  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  withdraw  gradually 
its  commitment  from  Taiwan  in  return  for  a  very  clear  understand- 
ing, to  some  extent  a  personal  understanding,  to  some  extent  one 
that  was  incorporated  in  writing,  that  the  PRC  would  not  threaten 
Taiwan. 

So  the  way  I  would  put  it  is  this.  Our  termination  of  the  treaty 
and  our  withdrawal  of  military  installations  of  Taiwan,  that  did  not 
mean  that  we  would  not  defend  Taiwan.  What  it  meant  was  that 
we  expected — we  expected  China  was  not  going  to  threaten  Taiwan 
in  any  way.  And  until  a  year  or  two  ago,  they  signaled  very  clearly 
that  they  were  not  going  to.  They  deployed  no  forces  near  there. 
If  you  looked  at  satellite  pictures,  they  did  not  have  advance  mis- 
siles; they  did  not  have  planes.  They  kept  the  whole  staging  area 
for  any  possible  threat  free  of  any  kind  of  military  forces. 

Mr.  Lampton.  Just  because  I  think  this  is  a  central  question,  it 
would  be,  in  my  view,  a  tragic  mistake,  a  historic  blunder,  if  we 
were  to  move  in  the  direction  that  was  suggested  that  some  people 
were  thinking  about,  and  let  me  just  tick  off  three  reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  think  if  you  asked  the  people  of  Taiwan,  leaving 
aside  how  you  would  ascertain  this,  my  guess  is  that  the  sentiment 
there  would  not  favor  such  a  proposal.  So  I  would  at  least  suggest 
ascertaining  their  opinion. 

Second,  I  think — and  they  would  have  the  opinion,  I  believe,  be- 
cause their  security  would  decline,  and  their  economic  markets 
would  take  a  dive  if  it  ever  looked  like  the  United  States  was  even 
remotely  serious  about  that.  That  would  be  my  prediction. 

Third,  you  would  induce  just  enormous  strains  into  the  United 
States-Japan  security  alliance.  Japan  would  be  very  alarmed.  I  was 
just  in  Japan.  They  would  be  very  alarmed  at  what  they  would 
view  as  mismanagement  of  the  triangular  Taiwan/United  States/ 
mainland.  We  would,  I  hesitate  to  say,  destroy  that  security  treaty. 
But  that  could  be  one  outcome. 

And  finally  our  allies,  there  would  not  be  an  ally  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  United  States  that  would  support  that.  We  would  be 
alone  in  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  MONTAPERTO.  This  raises  one  more  issue,  too,  Mr.  Taylor. 
You  know,  it  used  to  be  that  Asians  judged  the  United  States  by 
whether  or  not  they  thought  we  were  willing  to  maintain  forces  for- 
ward-deployed. And  that  was  really  all  we  had  to  do,  was  be  sound 
on  that  and  be  realistic  about  that,  and  that  took  us  a  long  way. 

Increasingly  there  is  another  test  and  a  more  complex  one,  and 
that  is  how  well  we  manage  or  do  not  manage  the  relationship  with 
China,  because  it  affects  them  all  in  very  direct  ways  and  ways 
that  I  tried  to  point  out  in  response  to  Mr.  Talent's  question. 

So  we  are  being  judged  by  those,  by  how  well  we  do  in  managing 
our  relationship.  That  includes  Taiwan  as  well.  The  stakes  for  that 
are  very  high  indeed. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bartlett?  We  are  going  to  try  to  get  Mr. 
Bartlett  in,  and  then  we  have  a  break  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much. 

A  couple  of  you  a  few  moments  ago  in  answer  to  another  ques- 
tion made  reference  to  the  comment  by  a  Chinese  official  that  they 
hoped  that  we  valued  Los  Angeles  more  than  we  did  Taiwan. 

Who  said  that  and  in  what  context,  and  was  it  inadvertent,  or 
was  it  calculated?  That  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  friendly  gesture. 

Mr.  Lampton.  Well,  I  will  take  a  stab  at  it.  I  was  in  China  at 
the  end  of  January  when  a  couple  of  these  statements  were  actu- 
ally— one  was  published  in  Japan  when  I  was  there.  It  actually  re- 
ferred to  my  home  area  of  New  York.  So  L.A.  has  not  been  unique- 
ly picked  out  here.  There  have  been,  to  my  count,  at  least  three 
such  veiled  comments. 

When  I  was  there,  I  sought  clarification.  In  one  case,  the  press, 
at  least,  did  identify  a  senior  Government  official  in  China  as  that 
person.  But  when  I  explored  it,  everyone  disavowed  it:  not  a  matter 
of  policy;  of  course,  we  would  not  act  on  any  such  thing. 

That,  to  me,  did  not  mean  that  they  did  not  want  to  have  us  rec- 
ognize that  they  have  a  capacity  to  impose  costs,  if  the  United 
States  imposes  costs  on  them. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  serious  statement,  and  you  have  not 
seen  any  official  identify  themselves  with  that  statement  publicly. 

Mr.  Waldron.  My  reaction  to  that  was,  if  they  say  that  sort  of 
thing,  then  it  is  an  indication  that  we  have  really  done  something 
wrong. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  An  indication  of  what? 

Mr.  Waldron.  An  indication  that  we  have  done  something 
wrong,  because  we  should  be  perceived  by  them  as  a  formidable 
enough  power  and  authoritative  enough  interlocutor  that  it  should 
not  even  pass  their  minds  to  say  that  kind  of  thing.  And  it  is  an 
indication  to  me  of  some  really  operational  deficiencies  in  which  we 
really  bent  over  backwards  to  try  to  indicate  goodwill,  but  that 
goodwill  was  misread  as  weakness. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Would  not  a  rational  person  have  made  the  same 
kind  of  observation  about  Saddam  Hussein  before  he  invaded  Ku- 
wait, that  why  would  you  do  such  a  silly  thing,  considering  the 
power — you  know,  that  did  not  keep  him  from  invading,  did  it? 

Mr.  Lampton.  No;  but  it  did  keep  him  from  using  chemical  and 
other  weapons,  unconventional  weapons. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  statement  should 
have  any  bearing  on  whether  or  not  we  pursue  a  national  missile 
defense  policy? 

Mr.  MONTAPERTO.  The  national — I  think  it  is  certainly — we  need 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  kinds  of  missile  capabilities  that  China  in- 
tends to  develop. 

You  will  understand,  just  having  listened  this  morning,  that 
there  is  some  division,  even  among  the  four  of  us,  as  to  where 
China  wishes  to  go  with  that.  It  is  a  very,  very  complex  question. 

In  any  case,  to  build  that  capability  on  the  basis  of  a  Chinese 
threat  I  think  would  be  truly  counterproductive.  And  I  realize  that 
you  are  not  suggesting  that,  but  rather  that  it  simply  be  consid- 
ered. 
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I  think  it  is  really— my  inclination — you  are  entitled  to  a  straight 
answer  to  a  straight  question;  my  answer  would  be:  No,  sir.  But 
there  other  ways  to 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Do  you  think  we  should  continue  to  be  vulnerable 
to  even  a  single  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  that  could  be 
launched  by  a  rogue  nation  or  an  out-of-control  person  in  China? 

Mr.  Montaperto.  I  think  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  be  that  se- 
cure, to  know  that  we  could  build  a  system  that  would  render  us 
totally  invulnerable  to  any  threat  such  as  you  suggest,  then  we 
would  be  irresponsible  if  we  did  not  do  that. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  questions 
about  the  efficacy  and  effectiveness  of  such  systems.  And  it  needs 
to  be — there  is  a  very  complex  judgment  that  needs  to  be  made. 

My  only  counsel  would  be — you  know,  in  returning  to  respond  to 
your  question — is  that  China  would  be  one  a  variety  of  potential 
threats  to  which  we  would  have  to  respond.  But  to  answer  your 
question,  since  it  was  put  in  the  context  of  China:  No,  for  that  sole 
reason,  we  should  not  go  ahead  and 

Mr.  Bartlett.  That  is  just  one  of  many  potential  threats. 

The  average  American  believes  that  we  have  the  ability  to  defend 
our  country  against  not  just  one,  but  several,  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles.  They  are  appalled  when  they  learn  that  we  have  no 
ability  to  defend  ourselves  against  even  a  single  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  from  a  rogue  nation  like  Saddam  Hussein  or 
Muammar  Qaddafi.  And  they  are  angry  that  we  would  have  done 
this  to  them. 

What  is  your  response  to  this  concern  on  the  part  of  our  citizens? 

Mr.  Waldron.  Mr.  Bartlett,  if  I  could  respond  to  that,  I  think  I 
would  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues,  which 
is  that,  it  seems  to  me,  we  want  to  make  these  decisions  based  on 
genuine  capabilities,  not  simply  on  rhetoric. 

But  having  said  that,  for  better  or  worse,  I  mean,  the  cat  is  out 
of  the  bag  on  this  one.  Missile  defense  is  on  the  way.  It  is  coming. 
Someone  is  going  to  invent  it.  And  what  is  important  is  that  it  be 
the  United  States  that  leads  the  world  in  this  technology,  because 
if  some  other  country  should  develop  the  technology  and  perhaps 
develop  it  in  ways  that  are  opaque  to  us,  then  we  would  face  a  real 
problem. 

So  it  is  obviously  something  that  has  to  be  handled  with  care. 
But  it  is  like,  you  know — it  is  like  the  submarine;  it  is  like  Stealth; 
it  is  like  all  sorts  of  other  developments.  It  is  like  missiles  them- 
selves, all  sorts  of  developments  in  military  history,  that  there 
comes  a  point  when  you  simply  have  to  deal  with  them. 

And  I  think  that  these  launches  toward  Taiwan  have  driven  that 
point  home,  as  if  it  had  to  be  reinforced  after  the  Gulf  War. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  to  break  for  a  vote.  Gentlemen,  if  you 
can  bear  with  us  for  just  a  few  minutes,  we  will  be  right  back. 

[Recess.] 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Underwood. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for 
a  very  interesting  hearing. 
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I  am  trying  to  get  a  hold  of  the  issue,  the  issues  that  are  at  stake 
between — on  dealing  between  China  and  Taiwan.  And  initially  I 
sort  of  understood,  and  statements  had  been  made  that  one  of  the 
areas  or  one  of  the  issues  for  which  China  would  entertain  using 
force  is,  in  fact,  Taiwan. 

And  then  I  heard  a  series  of  characterizations  that  the  strain 
that  is  apparent  over  the  issue  of  Taiwan  today  is  kind  of  the  prod- 
uct of  a  long  series  of  miscalculations  and  misstatements  and  mis- 
understandings and,  by  implication,  perhaps  the  current  handlers 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  are  not  as  attuned  to  the  issues 
at  stake  or  the  nuances  of  messages  that  they  communicate,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  at  this  particular  point  as  opposed  to  the  good 
times  in  the  good  old  days  when  Taiwan  was  understood  as  an 
issue  to  be  resolved  at  some  future  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  stated  quite  often  that  the  Chi- 
nese, unlike  the  Americans,  have  a  long  view  of  this  issue;  you 
know,  they  understand  that  maybe  Taiwan  will  be  resolved  in  5 
years,  in  25  years,  in  50  years  or  even,  as  Dr.  Waldron  reminded 
me,  Mao  said  100  years.  So  perhaps  they  have  a  longer  view  of  this 
issue,  and  they  are  just,  you  know,  experimenting  perhaps  with  dif- 
ferent levers  to  find  out  which  one  is  the  one  that  is  going  to  work 
for  them  to  help  resolve  this  issue  in  a  way  that  they  want. 

And  the  other  part  of  the — the  other  point  that  occurs  to  me  is 
that  in  processing  this  issue,  we  have  passively  acknowledged  that 
there  is  one  China  and  that  there  eventually  will  be  some  kind  of 
reunification,  given  all  the  dimensions  of  changing  generations  not- 
withstanding. I  think  there  is  kind  of  that  general  understanding. 

So  my  question  basically  to  the  Ambassador,  and  he  might  start 
off  with  a  response  to  this,  is:  What  are  we  doing  at  present  on  the 
issue  of  Taiwan  and  Chinese — Taiwan's  reunification  with  China, 
and  what  should  we  be  doing,  and  where  perhaps  are  we  falling 
short  on  that  particular  issue? 

Ambassador  LlLLEY.  Well,  it  is  a  very  complex  question,  but  I 
will  try  to  be  very  brief. 

First  of  all,  our  position  has  been — and  I  think  it  is  probably  the 
right  position — is  that  we  will  leave  this  up  to  the  Chinese  and  the 
Taiwanese  themselves  to  solve.  All  we  say  is:  Do  not  use  force; 
solve  it  peacefully.  And  I  think  that  that  is  a  solid  position  that  we 
should  stick  to. 

It  is  much  too  complex  for  the  Americans  to  come  up  with  for- 
mulae by  which  you  can  solve  the  China/Taiwan  question;  namely, 
is  it  a  commonwealth?  Is  it  a  freely  associated  state?  Is  it  a  prov- 
ince? Is  it  one  country,  two  systems? 

We  cannot  master  this  intellectually.  Let  them  do  it.  They  have 
solved  these  problems  through  the  years.  They  have  formed  united 
fronts  and  broken  them.  Let  them  work  it  out,  but  let  them  work 
it  out  peacefully.  That  is  the  main  thing. 

But  second,  let  me  stress  this,  that  we  get  into  a  lot  of  purple 
rhetoric,  and  that  is  self-defeating.  When  you  get  the  Chinese  harp- 
ing about  unity  and  sovereignty — sacred,  irrefutable,  indisputable 
sovereignty — they  get  on  their  high  horse,  and  they  begin  banging 
the  gong,  and  they  work  up  their  people  and  the  overseas  Chinese 
to  take  this  sacred  issue  and  focus  it  like  this  on  unity  and  sov- 
ereignty. 
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That  is  not  the  place  to  have  the  argument.  You  have  got  unity 
and  sovereignty.  Look,  we  are  not  going  to  mess  with  that.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  work  out  practical  arrangements  with  you — 
sensible,  practical  arrangements  that  benefit  all  Chinese  people. 

We  have  done  this  very  effectively  in  the  past.  The  Asia  Develop- 
ment Bank,  then  the  Chinese  said:  We  want  to  join;  they  came  in 
and  said:  Kick  Taiwan  out;  otherwise  it  is  no  deal — 2V2  years  later, 
they  were  both  in  it. 

AJPEC,  they  are  both  in  APEC.  Summit  meetings,  again  Taiwan 
goes  at  a  slightly  lower  level.  But  this  is  recognizing  the  separate 
identity  of  Taiwan.  Olympics,  the  same  thing. 

So  I  am  saying  that  when  you  get  all  this  purple  rhetoric  on 
unity,  sovereignty,  and  you  focus  it  right  on  this,  get  down  to  the 
real  nitty-gritty  issues  and  work  out  the  details. 

Right  now,  the  next  thing  you  should  do  is  to  get  both  China  and 
Taiwan  into  the  World  Trade  Organization.  I  am  not  saying  you 
have  to  meet  Chinese  standards  on  this.  But  this  is  where  the  con- 
test should  be,  in  the  economic  field.  And  they  should  join  WTO. 

We  have  got  arrangements.  They  have  worked  it  all  out  linguis- 
tically among  themselves,  the  Customs  Territory  of  Taiwan,  Pung 
Hu,  and  Chin  Mun  for  Taiwan  to  enter,  and  it  enters  as  a  separate 
entity.  And  then  they  both  benefit  from  world  trade  requirements. 

So  in  brief,  let  us  get  off  this  sacred  kick  that  we  are  on  right 
now,  and  let  us  get  back  to  the  nitty-gritty  of  making  the  system 
work. 

Mr.  Waldron.  Could  I  add  a  little 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  Dr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Waldron.  First  I  think  I  want  to  make  three  points. 

The  first  is  that  this  is  extremely  complex,  as  Ambassador  Lilley 
has  said,  and  I  think  we  have  a  little  trouble  realizing  that  it  is 
as  complex  as  the  European  question. 

Take  the  Northern  Ireland  issue.  Think  how  many  columns  in 
our  newspapers  are  devoted  to  trying  to  deal  with  all  the  nuances 
there. 

When  it  comes  to  China  and  Taiwan,  there  is  an  attempt  to  kind 
of  somehow  slice  through  the  whole  thing  and  get  to  the  bottom 
line  quickly.  You  cannot  really  do  that.  You  have  to  master  the  in- 
tricacies of  it. 

The  second  point  is,  that  this  is  not  the  Arab/Israeli  dispute. 
These  are  people  who  know  each  other,  who  share  a  common  herit- 
age, who  speak  the  same  language,  have  the  same  culture.  It  is  not 
that  they  do  not  have  a  kind  of  deep  sort  of  ethnic  enmity.  That 
is,  they  do  not  threaten  one  another's  existence.  This  is  a  situation 
where  it  ought  to  be  fairly  easy  to  solve  it.  I  think  that  one  reason 
that  it  has  gotten  more  acute  in  recent  months  is  that  China  is  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  time  is  not  really  on  their  side,  that  as 
Taiwan  develops,  it  is  inexorably  moving  away,  absent  some  kind 
of  active,  positive  Chinese  policy  to  bring  it  in.  I  do  not  mean  an 
armed  policy;  I  mean  the  sorts  of  measures  that  Ambassador  Lilley 
is  talking  about. 

The  factor  of  democracy  greatly  complicates  this  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  because  when  you  are 
dealing  with  a  democratic  society,  you  have  diversity  of  opinion; 
you  have  politicians  who  have  to  get  elected  and  cannot  simply 
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carry  out  policies  which  perhaps  are  the  most  rational;  and  they 
also  have  a  degree  of  legitimacy,  which  is  undeniable.  Anybody  who 
is  elected  has  legitimacy. 

The  final  point  is  that  whatever  solution  emerges,  I  suspect  it  is 
going  to  be  some  kind  of  a  recognition  of  the  status  quo.  In  other 
words,  the  reality  is  not  going  to  change,  but  if  the  sides — I  have 
often  said  that  if  the  sides  decide  that  they  really  want  to  solve  the 
thing,  live  and  let  live,  stop  playing  this  game  of  I  am  going  to  kick 
you  out  of  this  organization;  I  am  going  to  break  relations  with  this 
country  and  that  country — just  live  and  let  live — they  can  find 
forms  of  language  very,  very  quickly.  It  is  a  matter  of  political  will. 

And  I  think  what  we  should  try  to  encourage  both  sides  to  do  is 
engage  reality  rather  than  sort  of  rhetorical  abstractions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  if  the  U.S.  position  should  be  no  use  of 
force 

Mr.  Waldron.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood  [continuing].  And  Taiwan  seems  to  be  develop- 
ing in  a  direction  that  moves  it  more  toward  independence,  aside 
from  what  we  should  be  saying  to  China,  what  should  we  be  saying 
to  Taiwan?  At  the  point  that  you  start  talking  about  independence, 
that  is  the  point  that  we  say  all  bets  are  off?  What  do  we  say  to 
Taiwan? 

Mr.  Lampton.  Well,  I  think  you  have  asked  a  series  of  questions. 
Let  me  address  the  first  and  get  to  the  second  one  very  rapidly. 

You  talked  about  reunification.  I  think  it  is  a  vocabulary  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  stay  away  from,  that  word.  We  ought  to 
ask:  What  are  our  interests?  How  have  we  defined  our  interests? 

We  have  been  very  clear  and  consistent  on  this  over  several  ad- 
ministrations. And  basically  our  interest  is  stability  in  the  region. 
That  is  what  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  is  about  in  terms  of  interest 
that  is  declared  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

And  second,  we  are  concerned  that  it  be  peacefully  resolved.  So 
I  would  stay  away  from  the  vocabulary  that  the  parties  might  use, 
about  split  and  reunification,  and  talk  more  about  American  inter- 
ests, which  is  stability  in  the  region,  peaceful  resolution.  Those  are 
the  interests  that  we  have. 

Now  as  to  your  second  very  important  question:  What  should  we 
be  telling  the  people  in  Taiwan  and  the  leadership?  And  I  think  it 
is  an  important  question,  how  we  convey  that,  as  well  as  what  we 
convey. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  at  least  make  what  I  take  to  be  an  obvi- 
ous point,  and  that  is  that  the  period  from  1979  with  the  normal- 
ization of  United  States-People's  Republic  of  China  relations  has 
been  a  very  successful  period  for  the  people  of  Taiwan  economically 
and  politically,  and  that  they  have  done  very  well  on  almost  all  di- 
mensions. And  so  that  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  their  interest 
to  engage  in  activity  that  would  call  in  their  capacity  to  continue 
to  make  economic  and  political  progress. 

So  I  would  be  very  clear  in  at  least  trying  to  specify  to  them 
what  I  would  see  as  their  interests. 

Second,  I  think  the  United  States  has  to  indicate  that  of  course 
we  have  a  commitment,  a  moral  commitment,  a  long  historical 
commitment,  ambiguous  commitments  under  own  law,  the  TRA,  to 
certainly  help  them  defend  themselves  and  maintain  our  own  ca- 
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pacity  to  respond  in  the  region.  But  we  should  not  write  them,  in 
my  personal  view,  a  blank  check  for  the  most  provocative  behavior 
in  a  very  delicate  situation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Could  I  just  ask  one  question  on  forward  de- 
ployment? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thank  you,  since  I  have  the  floor  all  to  myself 
apparently. 

And  perhaps  Dr.  Montaperto  and  Dr.  Waldron  could  respond  to 
this. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  mentioning  of  the  maintaining  of  a  for- 
ward-deployed force  in  Asia  sufficient  to  maintain  a  no-force  option 
on  resolving  the  situation  between  Taiwan  and  China. 

Now  given  the  desire  to  maintain  that,  enough  strength  and 
enough  military  force  to  communicate  the  message  that  there  is,  in 
fact — that  force  is  not  an  option  in  resolving  this  issue,  and  given 
the  numerous  problems  we  have  apparently  gaining— getting  other 
people  to  kind  of  have  a  more  multinational  flavor  to  this  issue, 
and  the  comparison  to  Europe  was  very  instructive  in  that  regard, 
and  given  the  fact  that  the  military  forces,  American  forces  that 
are  currently  deployed  there  are  facing  problems  in  Okinawa  and 
Japan,  and  there  was  downsizing  on  Guam,  and  given  all  these 
kinds  of  things  that  are  going  on,  what  is — what  should  be — and 
an  interesting  concept  that  you  raised,  Dr.  Waldron,  is  the  fact  that 
we  may  be  looking  at  conflicts  that  are  more  on  the  inner  borders 
of  China,  that,  you  know,  that  there  is  perhaps  some  unsettling 
kind  of  developments  in  that  part  of  China's  borders — what  kind  of 
forces  should  be  deployed  in  Asia,  United  States  forces  should  be 
deployed,  and  what  should  be  the  configuration  of  those  forces,  and 
how  multinational  should  they  be? 

Mr.  MONTAPERTO.  Well,  I  will  take  a  stab  at  that  very,  very  easy 
question.  [Laughter.] 

Right  now,  it  is  clear  to  say — it  certainly  is  clear  to  me — that  the 
structure  and  the  number  of  the  forces  that  we  should  deploy  in 
the  region  is  a  question  that  is  subject  to  many,  many  variables. 

For  example,  if  North  Korea  should — if  it  should  turn  out  that 
North  Korea  would  abide  by  the  agreed  framework,  that  would  re- 
duce tensions  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  If  that  were  to  lead  to 
something  else,  that  could  reduce  tensions  on  the  peninsula  fur- 
ther. That  would  be  some  force  to  reduce  our  forward  deployments. 

I  believe  that  as  of  this  Saturday  or  this  Sunday,  you  know,  the 
PLA  is  simply  going  to  go  back  to  its  bases.  We  are  going  to  steam 
away.  And  things  will  be  very,  very  quiet  for  a  while,  and  I  believe 
we  will  have  some  kind  of  political  dialog  reinstituted  sometime  in 
the  month  of  April,  I  would  think. 

That  is  a  reduction  in  tensions. 

I  can  look  at  other  things  that  would  also  point  to  a  reduction 
in  tensions. 

Now  that  raises  the  issue  of  what  is  the  nature  and  the  quality 
of  our  forward  deployment.  If  we  should  have  to — and  Okinawa  as 
well. 

Now  if  these  should  all  come  together  and  lead  us  to  the  point 
where  we  should  decide  we  would  simply  have  to  reduce  forces,  I 
could  see  the  following  happening:  a  reduced  Korean  threat,  reduc- 
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tions  in  Korean  nationalism,  movement  to  reduce  forces  on  the  pe- 
ninsula. That  would  reinforce  similar  demands  in  Japan. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is,  I  see  a  real  difficulty  coming  poten- 
tially, because  other  larger  enduring  interests,  of  which  I  would  be 
glad  to  speak  about,  if  you  wish,  I  believe  require  a  continued  U.S. 
military  presence.  I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  if  we  were 
to  withdraw. 

This  leads  the  problem.  You  know,  we  need  to  do  it,  but  maybe 
in  some  ways  we  cannot  do  it.  Well,  that  says  to  me  that  we  need 
to  start  now  to  begin  to  build  the  basis  for  that  continued  presence 
within  the  region.  That  is  a  job  for  our  Government  and  our  people, 
the  Japanese  Government  and  their  people,  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment and  their  people,  and  so  on.  That  is  one  thing  that  needs  to 
be  done. 

And  second,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
this  figure  of  100,000,  and  we  have  got  to  be  very  careful  about  jus- 
tifying or  expressing  our  presence  in  terms  of  numbers  or  quan- 
tities. We  need  to  talk  about  capabilities.  We  need  to  talk  about 
power  projection  capabilities.  We  need  to  sort  of  bring  this  in  line 
with  the  so-called  revolution  in  military  affairs. 

Now  it  is  very  easy  to  sit  here  on  a  morning — or  I  guess  it  is 
afternoon  now — and  say  these  things  in  a  way,  because  they  point 
to  extremely  difficult  and  extremely  complex  issues. 

Now  let  us  get  all  this  back  to  China.  You  are  being  very  patient, 
Mr.  Chairman;  thank  you. 

But  to  bring  all  this  back  to  China,  the  way  in  which  we  manage 
that  is  an  extremely  important  signal  that  we  will  be  sending  to 
China.  It  may  be  that  the  Chinese  are  perfectly  capable  of  deciding 
that  even  though  they  like  us  there  now  because  of  things  that  our 
forces  do,  they  might  change  that  in  10  or  15  years  when  other 
things — particularly  if  they  are  successful  in  their  economy. 

So  the  reason,  as  we  address  this  problem — I  should  say  refocus, 
redirect  our  presence,  our  alliances  and  all  of  these  things — the 
Chinese  will  be  watching  very,  very  carefully.  And  we  need  to  be 
extremely  sensitive  to  that. 

I  have  not  answered  what  is  the  best  constellation  or  construc- 
tion of  forces.  I  have  not  answered  that  question,  and  I  am  sorry 
about  that.  But  I  think  the  reason  I  have  not  is  because  it  is  so 
complex  and  there  are  so  many  things  involved,  and  it  requires  in- 
puts from  a  very,  very  broad  array  of  people  in  uniform  and  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  foresee  going  below  100,000?  That  is 
the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  Montaperto.  Speaking  as  an  individual,  I  think  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  100,000  troops  in  that  area,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Waldron.  It  seems  to  me,  just  to  respond  to  that,  I  think 
the  rough  answer  is  more  rather  than  less.  In  other  words,  I  think 
the  present — this  present  sort  of  mini-crisis  that  we  are  having 
alerts  us  to  the  possibility  that  things  may  go  wrong  there,  and  we 
have  to  be  prepared  for  it,  and  as  Dr.  Montaperto  said,  we  have 
to  start  preparing  for  it  now. 

One  danger,  of  course,  is  that  we  become  overextended.  And  it 
was  interesting  to  me  that,  of  course,  that  the  Nimitz  comes — the 
Nimitz  is  not  always  stationed  in  the  Pacific,  although  that  is 
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where  it  is  supposed  to  be,  and  you  ask  yourself  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  had  a  problem  in  Korea  and  we  had  a  problem  in  the 
Middle  East  or  we  had  a  problem  in  Bosnia  and  we  had  a  problem 
in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

Well,  of  course,  we  cannot  do  everything  and  be  the  world's  po- 
liceman everywhere.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  think,  you  know,  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

So  I  think  we  may  have  reached  a  sort  of  inflection  point  where 
we  are  going  to  have  to  start  not  thinking  about  drawing  down 
endlessly,  but  start  thinking  about  beefing  up  some  of  our  capabili- 
ties. 

The  other  point,  to  answer  your  previous  question  or  respond  to 
your  previous  question  on  Taiwan,  I  thought  Dr.  Lampton's  com- 
ments about  how  we  should  define  our  interests  are  very  helpful. 
We  do  not  want  to  get  all  sucked  into  their  particular  definition  of 
the  issue. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  we  want  to  make,  I  think,  quite  clear 
to  Beijing,  and  that  is  that  the  road  to  Taipei  does  not  lead  through 
Washington.  And  I  think  there  is  a  belief  there  that  if  somehow 
they  can  get  to  the  right  people  in  Washington,  certain  switches 
can  be  thrown,  either  that  arm  sales  can  be  terminated,  strong  po- 
litical pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear,  and  one  way  or  another  the 
people  in  Taiwan  will  have  to  make  decisions  of  their  own  demo- 
cratic free  well  that  they  may  not  want  to  make,  but  they  have  to 
make  for  reasons  of  the  force  majeure. 

And  I  think  what  we  should  say  is  that  if  you  want  to  deal  with 
Taiwan— they  clearly  want  to  deal  with  you;  I  mean,  there  are  end- 
less exchanges  of  every  sort  across  the  Strait;  there  is  all  sorts  of 
back-and-forth — but  you  have  to  engage  them  in  a  serious  way,  un- 
derstanding that  in  the  end  they  are  your  interlocutors;  they  are 
the  people  you  have  to  deal  with. 

If  you  publish  a  paper — an  article  in  The  People's  Daily  calling 
for  Lee  Teng-hui  to  be  thrown  on  the  trash  heap  of  history,  well, 
that  may  not  build  the  kind  of  atmosphere  that  you  want  if  he  is 
elected  President,  and  you  then  have  to  deal  with  him.  And  do  not 
expect  somehow,  in  other  words,  that  the  United  States  is  going  to 
facilitate  this  process.  We  should  stay  out  of  it. 

And  I  think  once  the  PRC  understands  that,  then  the  conditions 
will  be  very  good  for  some  sort  of  resolution. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chambliss,  do  you  want  a  shot 
at  it? 

Mr.  CHAMBLISS.  Very  quickly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  just  one  question  that  I  want  to  direct  to  Dr.  Montaperto 
there  and  hopefully  solicit  some  comments  from  you  other  gentle- 
men on  this. 

You  made  a  statement  in  your  written  statement  regarding  the 
fact  that  China  does  not  have  the  capability  right  now  to  invade 
Taiwan;  they  are  probably  3  to  5  years  away  from  that.  And  you 
mentioned  that  again  in  your  opening  comments.  And  that  is  a 
pretty  significant  factor  to  me  in  the  operation  that  is  going  on  over 
there  now. 

And  I  am  just  wondering  if  they  are  doing  these  tests  over  there 
now  in  anticipation  of  the  possibility  of  having  that  capability  3  to 
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5  years  from  now  and  trying  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  react,  and  if  so,  how  are  we  going  to  react?  And  does  the 
fact  that  they  are  3  to  5  years  away  have  any  relationship  to  this 
current  test,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  MONTAPERTO.  Does  the  fact  that  they  are  3  to  5  years  away? 
All  right. 

I  do  not  quite  see — they  are  not  yet  doing — exercising  the  kinds 
of  capabilities  that  would  indicate  that  this  is  in  any  way  a  re- 
hearsal for  an  invasion  of  Taiwan.  For  example,  I  mean,  running 
up  against  a  beach  is  running  up  against  a  beach;  it  could  be  any 
beach.  There  is  really  nothing  intrinsic  to  the  way  the  exercises  are 
structured  that  in  any  way  suggests  that  this  is  a  rehearsal.  So  I 
guess  that  is  my  response  to  that. 

Things  that  would  give  us  some  indications,  you  know,  if  they 
suddenly  began  to  build  larger  numbers  of  amphibious  bottoms,  if 
that  is  the  right  word,  and  we  began  to  see  greater  evidence  of 
their  doing  the  kinds — exercising  the  kinds  of  coordination  capabili- 
ties that  we  would  associate  with  operations,  invasion  operations, 
against  Taiwan,  then  there  would  be  more  cause  for  alarm,  more 
case  for  concern. 

I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  just  do  not  see  that  happening,  as  having  hap- 
pened just  yet.  This  is  something  that  is  the  flexing  of  a  muscle. 
It  might  be  relevant  to  flex  that  muscle  some  day  in  the  future,  but 
it  is  not  flexed  for  a  particular — in  anticipation  of  a  particular 
game  they  might  get  into  later  on. 

Mr.  Lampton.  I  would  just  say,  you  mentioned  the  timeframe  3 
to  5  years.  At  least  I  am  unacquainted  with  anybody  who  thinks, 
if  we  are  talking  about  invasion  in  sort  of  the  classic  form,  hitting 
the  beaches,  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  thinks  that.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  decade  or  two  decades,  but  those  are  the  kinds  of  time- 
frames I  have  heard  about.  So  I  think  nobody  is  worried  about  an 
invasion  capability  with  full  Taiwan  resistance,  I  think,  in  the  3- 
to  5-year  timeframe. 

There  are  many  other  applications  of  force  and  coercion  the  PRC 
could  try  that  would  be  deleterious  to  Taiwan's  economy  and  mo- 
rale and  investment  climate.  And  I  think  those  are  the  things  that 
are  more  short-term  possibilities,  although  not  likely  at  all. 

Mr.  Waldron.  If  I  could  just  comment  on  what  Dr.  Lampton 
said,  it  seems  to  me  the  things  that  really  worry  me  are  not  that 
you  are  going  to  have  PRC  soldiers  landing  on  the  island  of  Taiwan 
itself,  although  there  are  scenarios  for  attacking  offshore  islands, 
and  I  think  those  have  to  be  dealt  with,  because  they  would  pre- 
cipitate a  crisis  without  actually  opening  the  way  even  for  a  mili- 
tary resolution. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  worry  about  is  a  kind  of  economic  crisis 
that  has  broad  and  unexpected  ripple  effects.  Banking,  financial 
markets,  are  all  very  tightly  linked.  The  sale  of  United  States 
Treasury  bills  is  very  much  to  the  central  banks  in  Tokyo  and  in 
Taipei.  There  are  all  kinds  of  very,  very  dangerous  connections 
here  that  can  be  thrown  out  of  kilter  by  even  relatively  small  mili- 
tary actions. 

I  mean,  it  is  true  that  Taiwan  seems  to  have  weathered  things 
economically  for  now.  But  I  cannot  remember  who  was  it  who  said 
that  the  PRC  might  be  willing  to  break  up  the  ATM  machine.  Well, 
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what  they  may  not  realize  is  that  in  breaking  up  the  ATM  ma- 
chine, they  may  cause,  you  know,  Credit  Anstalt  to  go  under,  and 
then  you  begin  to  get  a  kind  of  domino  effect. 

The  interdependent  economy  is  an  extremely  delicate  organism, 
and  I  think  that  blockade  scenarios,  economic  and  psychological 
warfare  scenarios,  all  of  these  things  are  really  more  threatening, 
and  they  are  also  more  realistic  possibilities  than  a  classic  sort  of 
flag-raising  on  Iwo  Jima  amphibious  assault. 

Mr.  CHAMBLISS.  OK,  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  ask  one,  if  I  might,  or  just  make  a  comment. 

The  way  I  understand  this  thing,  both  countries,  if  you  call  it 
that,  want  reunification — I  hate  to  use  that  word  because  somebody 
admonished  me  not  to  use  it — but  the  way  I  understand  it,  they 
both  say:  We  are  in  favor  of  reunification,  of  course  on  different 
terms,  I  am  sure.  And  I  guess  we  would  like  to  see  that  happen, 
and  we  have  said  that  anything  they  agree  to  voluntarily,  we  will 
support  that  decision,  if  force  is  not  used. 

That  is  the  big  question  we  are  all  here  today  about.  And  so  my 
question  would  be  whether  or  not  you  think  China  will  use  force, 
either  in  the  short  term  or  in  the  long  term,  to  reunify  the  two? 

And  in  that  context,  if  force  is  used,  what  if  force  is  used  on  Que- 
moy,  as  you  indicated,  Dr.  Waldron,  in  the  meantime? 

You  do  not  have  to  go  all  the  way  out  across  80  miles  with  such 
a  large  invasion  force  and  all  the  rest.  Would  that  be  taken  as 
using  force  against  Taiwan  and  we  would  be  brought  into  it  then, 
and  is  that  a  violation  of  our  law  that  we  have  passed? 

Ambassador  LlLLEY.  I  just  want  to  make  a  very  brief  answer  to 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  paraphrase  Adm.  Ollie  Burke, 
who  was  a  very  wise  man  and  a  strategist,  who  passed  away  re- 
cently, as  you  know. 

He  said:  The  best  deterrence  to  the  use  of  force  is  the  skillful  and 
wise  deployment  of  overwhelming  power;  that  what  will  discourage 
the  Chinese  from  going  to  the  force  option  is  looking  out  and  seeing 
American  power.  You  do  not  have  to  throw  it  in  their  face;  you  do 
not  have  to  threaten  them  with  it;  it  stands  by  itself.  And  sending 
the  Nimitz  through  the  Taiwan  Straits  on  December  19  was  a 
power  symbol,  especially  when  it  was  followed  1  month  later  with 
sending  the  McHenry  into  Shanghai  on  a  friendship  visit. 

We  are  powerful,  and  we  want  to  be  your  friend.  But  do  not 
tread  on  us. 

And  it  is  much  better  that  we  get  back  to  let  us  work  on  getting 
you  both  in  the  World  Trade  Organization.  Let  us  get  moving  on 
the  prosperity,  economy.  This  military  kick  is  going  to  take  us  ab- 
solutely nowhere.  And  all  those  downsides  that  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier— the  Japan  security  treaty,  theater  missile  defense,  a  South- 
east Asian  military  buildup,  disruption  of— all  these  things  are 
going  to  kick  in  if  this  proceeds.  And  it  is  not  in  your  interest  at 
all. 

Mr.  Lampton.  Let  me  just  add — because  I  would  agree  with  that, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  very  important  additional  couple  of  points 
that  need  to  be  made. 

One  is  that  I  think  a  very  critical  period  in  answering  your  ques- 
tion is  going  to  be  the  period  from  the  election  of — I  presume  it  will 
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be  Lee  Teng-hui,  but  whoever,  on  March  23  to  the  inauguration  in 
late  May.  It  is  going  to  be  very  important  how  the  new  Taiwan 
leader  defines  his  mandate  if — and  I  do  not  expect  this — the  new 
Taiwan  leader  defines  that  mandate  as  one  of  independence  in  a 
de  jure  way.  That  will  be  very  provocative  to  the  PRC.  And  I  would 
predict  that  you  would  see  a  great  deal  of  coercive  behavior. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  how  Taiwan's  new  leadership  defines 
itself  in  this  new  period. 

Second,  with  all  due  respect,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  impor- 
tant how  the  United  States  responds  to  the  new  Taiwan  leadership. 
If  we  take  it  as  an  occasion  to  accord  it  a  degree  of  officiality  that 
is  highly  offensive  to  the  PRC,  I  think  you  will  see  a  very  great  re- 
action. 

And  you  mentioned  in  this  regard,  there  is  usually  an  invitation 
to  the  new  President  to  address  Congress.  I  think  that  would,  in 
terms  of  stability  and  managing  the  situation,  probably  be  rather 
provocative  at  the  current  time. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  how  we  react.  I  think  it  is  important 
how  the  new  leadership  in  Taiwan — if  we  all  manage  this  with  a 
certain  degree  of  self-restraint,  then  I  think  the  odds  of  conflict  are 
very  minimal. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Waldron.  I  am  going  to  essentially  rephrase  what  Ambas- 
sador Lilley  said.  The  way  I  would  answer  the  broad  question  is 
that  if  you  lock  the  door,  then  force  is  not  going  to  be  used.  If  you 
open  the  door,  a  little  bit.  If  you  open  it  wide,  it  is  going  to  be  irre- 
sistible. 

But  I  would  add  that  the  United  States  is  not  the  only  power 
that  should  lock  the  door.  I  think  the  present  situation  has  brought 
home  to  us  the  fact  that  the  defense — that  Taiwan's  own  defense 
capability  is  not  simply  a  symbolic  matter,  as  many  people  thought 
during  the  period  when  the  PRC  was  signaling  so  clearly:  No  offen- 
sive intent.  It  is  something  that  we  have  to  deal  with  and  attend 
to  in  a  responsible  way. 

And  that  means  asking  ourselves:  What  really  are  legitimate  de- 
fensive capabilities? 

You  raised  the  question  of  Quemoy.  Well,  if  that  were  blockaded, 
the  thing  that  would  be  a  deterrent  to  blockade  would  be  a  sub- 
marine capability.  Now  we  have  resisted  doing  anything  about 
that.  It  may  be  that  it  is  time  to  revisit  that  particular  decision. 

But  I  would  add,  we  do  not  want  to  fuel  an  arms  race  in  the  Tai- 
wan Strait.  We  want  to  respond  to  Chinese  developments  and  not 
do  anything  unilateral. 

But  having  said  that,  I  mean,  Taiwan  is  not  going  to  invade 
China.  That  is  not  the  risk. 

The  last  thing  I  would  say  is  that  we  have  to,  in  addition  to  sig- 
naling military  resolve,  we  have  to  behave  authoritatively. 

And  on  this  question  that  Dr.  Lampton  mentioned,  I  agree  that 
with  Lee  Teng-hui  it  is  important  that  after  he  is — if  he  is  re- 
elected, whoever  the  new  President  is  in  Taiwan,  we  do  not  want 
to  behave  in  a  provocative  way.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
want  to  be  overcautious. 

So  I  would  suggest  the  best  signal  is  to  send  really  a  very  distin- 
guished American  delegation  to  the  inauguration.  We  absolutely  do 
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not  want  the  PRC  to  get  the  sense  that  we  are  backing  off  an  ap- 
propriate^— an  appropriate  show  of  endorsement  for  something 
which  has  been  a  risky  enterprise,  democratizing  an  authoritarian 
regime,  and  something  that  is  in  accord  with  American  values,  that 
we  are  backing  off  this  as  result  of  the  fireworks  display. 

If  they  feel  that  we  have  somehow  been  cowed  a  little  bit  as  a 
result  of  the  fireworks  display,  then  we  have  sent  absolutely  the 
wrong  signal. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  give  them  room  to  gradually 
diffuse  this  whole  thing,  which  is  the  way  in  1958 — the  way  they 
resolved  the  Quemoy  crisis  was  by  simply  gradually  reducing  the 
level  of  fighting,  never  making  any  deals  with  anybody,  but  over 
time  the  number  of  artillery  shells  fired  dropped  until  it  became 
purely  symbolic. 

Ambassador  LlLLEY.  Let  me  just  add  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  this. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Ambassador. 

Ambassador  LlLLEY.  I  think  every  indication  is  that  China  is 
going  to  see  a  Taiwan  positive  view  after  the  election.  I  cannot  pre- 
dict what  Taiwan  is  going  to  do;  it  is  a  democracy. 

But  there  is  every  indication — there  is  a  piece  in  Foreign  Affairs 
written  by  the  Premier — I  think  he  uses  the  term  "peaceful  unifica- 
tion" many — 9,  10  times  and  even  renounces  independence. 

If  they  are  looking  for  this  and  they  can  say:  We  are  suspicious, 
and  you  are  just  talking,  blowing  smoke;  he  said  it  very  defini- 
tively: This  is  our  policy.  Unity,  no  independence. 

Second,  I  think  that  Taiwan  is  going  to  make  overtures  to  China 
for  direct  sea  links,  expanding  air  links,  regional  cooperation,  all 
kinds  of  things  opening  up,  nonaggression  arrangements.  Whatever 
it  is,  they  are  going  to  make  an  overture  to  China. 

And  finally,  I  think  that  probably  Taiwan  will  cool  its  push  to- 
ward the  United  Nations.  It  belongs  in  international  financial  insti- 
tutions where  the  sovereignty  question  does  not  go  into  China's 
face.  That  is  what  we  should  work  on,  World  Bank,  that  sort  of 
thing. 

But  I  think  it  is  very  important,  and  I  echo  what  my  friends  here 
say,  is  that  you  do  not  want  to  give  the  Chinese  the  militance,  the 
idea  that  they  won  something  by  firing  missiles;  that  this  is  the 
mature  judgment  of  a  democratic  leadership  in  China  to  seek  rec- 
onciliation and  to  lower  tensions.  It  was  not  your  missiles  that  did 
this;  it  was  good,  hard,  common  sense. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Waldron.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Chinese  probably  al- 
ready know  that  they  did  not  win  anything  through  the  use  of  mis- 
siles. 

To  me,  I  think  they  have  blundered  very  badly.  The  one  thing 
they  did  not  want,  they  got,  and  that  is  the  United  States  Navy 
sailing  near  the  Taiwan  Strait.  I  mean,  I  am  glad  that  our  Navy 
is  there;  I  think  it  was  a  good  thing  to  do. 

That  was  bad.  I  think  that  is  going  to  reveal  that  the  PLA,  which 
I  believe  to  be  mainly  responsible  for  pushing  in  this  direction, 
overreached,  and  I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  we  see  a  new 
willingness  in  Taipei — pardon  me — in  Beijing  at  this  point  to  be  a 
bit  more  creative  on  these  approaches. 
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If  that  happens,  I  think  it  will  be  a  manifestation  of  something 
that  is  already  there.  And  I  wanted  to  say  this  all  morning,  so 
thank  you. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  purpose  of  this  military  posturing  is  to 
arrest  what  China  perceives  as  a  Chinese  movement  toward  devel- 
oping the  trappings  of  independence  to  a  degree.  That  could  go 
dangerously  in  two  respects.  One,  it  could  lead  to  a  drive  for  inde- 
pendence. Two,  it  would  make  eventual  some  form  of  reintegration 
between  Taipei  and  Beijing  that  much  more  difficult  in  the  future. 

They  are  interested  in  stopping  behavior.  That  said,  the  only 
thing  that  could — I  could  even  imagine  producing  a  Chinese  attack 
of  any  kind  against  Taiwan  would,  in  fact,  be  that  unilateral  dec- 
laration of  independence,  and  I  just  do  not  believe  that  that  is  in 
the  cards. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  all  of  you,  gen- 
tlemen. You  have  made  a  very  real  contribution  to  the  committee's 
work.  You  are  all  recognized  experts  in  your  field;  that  is  why  you 
are  here.  And  we  are  soliciting  your  advice  and  counsel,  and  it  has 
been  very  helpful,  and  I  might  even  comment  that  it  has  been  reas- 
suring and  optimistic  from  the  standpoint  of  what  we  have  to  look 
forward  to  in  the  future. 

So  again,  we  appreciate  your  contribution.  Thank  you. 

The  meeting  will  be  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:50  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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